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These Sermons are published in the belief 
that they wUI be welcomed by many as a 
memorial of one who, in a remarkable manner, 
won the esteem and affection of his friends. 
Those who knew him at Repton will recognise 
in the first of them those noble views of 
Christian education which marked his conduct 
of that school, while the last as truly displays 
the spirit in which he entered on a very 
different sphere of labour, — the care of a retired 
country parish. The others, written at intervals 
between these two, will be found to discuss 
topics of general interest, some of them matters 
of doctrine and ritual which have of late vexed 
the Church. 

The opinions of such a man on these points. 



vi Preface, 

calmly but forcibly expressed, and uttered now 
as from the grave, may be heard where living 
voices fail to reach ; and it is hoped that the 
book will be valued not only as a 'memorial, 
but also for its own intrinsic worth. It will 
not be easy, for instance, to find in any writer 
the rationale of confession of sin handled with 
greater skill and truth. 

The sermons on the death of Earls Howe 
and Chesterfield have an interest of their own. 

A Pamphlet on Church Music, first pub- 
lished in 1852, but long out of print, has been 
added. It will be found to be quite in keep- 
ing with those discourses in which the princi- 
ples of worship are discussed, and which show, 
what he never hesitated to avow, his firm 
adhesion to the Protestant principles of the 
Church of England. 

All he said and wrote was the deep con- 
viction of his own heart. 'It is a succession 
of men,' to quote his own words, ' not a 
repetition of words and conventional phrases 
an(}„^eg9itions,'TT:a tradition., of the Spirit;, not 
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Preface. vii 

of the dogmas of a school, which must do the 
work of God, whether in restoring or carrying 
on His Church. An age of intellectual activity 
and excitement will not submit to be swayed 
by a voice that merely echoes the words of 
great men gone by. But let a man imbibe the 
spirit and assimilate the doctrine, and then out 
of the fulness of his own heart address Himself 
to his generation, as one who lives among them 
and knows their peculiar wants, and longings, 
and searchings, by his own past experience, and 
speaks in the language which every generation 
makes for itself, — such an one will be heard and 
understood.'* Such an one, it may be added, 
was the writer of these Sermons. 

Sermons VII. and VIII. have been already 
published ; the others have been printed for 
private distribution. 

* SennoKs, by Rev. S. A, Pears, B.D, Preface, p. ix. 
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THE TRUE END OF EDUCATION. 



' The eyes of your understanding being enlightened, that 
you may know what is the hope of his calling.' — Eph. 



It is a question of supreme importance, how 
far we may regard the natural understanding 
of man, as the means by which spiritual truth 
is apprehended. Some may perhaps doubt 
whether it is employed for this purpose at all — 
whether in the work of renewal, the Holy Spirit. 
the master workman, does not wholly reject 
the existing mechanism, the old material, and 
create a new being altogether. I believe, how- 
ever, that it is more in accordance with the 
ordinary operation of God in regard o mar- 
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2 The True End of EducaHon. 

kind, to hold that the will, the atTections, the 
understanding, being by nature perverse, corrupt, 
and blinded, are, by the influence of the Spirit, 
restored to their original state of health and 
order, and so, that this very soul, with the 
very same faculties and functions, which are 
now by sin utterly disoi^anized, shall, by the 
grace of God, be restored to a true and healthy 
action. 

The will which now stubbornly and per- 
versely strives against the leading of God, will 
then act in harmony and subordination to His 
will — the affections which now waste themselves 
on unlovely and hurtful^or at best only tran- 
sitory objects, will turn and fasten on the 
Idvely, and good, and imperishable — the un- 
derstanding, which now thinks it much to search 
otrt the hidden things of the material world, 
will find itself endued with a new sight for the 
apprehension and discernment of eternal truth. 

Then comes the further inquiry — Is it an 
irreverent intrusion on the work of God the 
Holy Ghost, if we labour to cultivate our un- 
derstariding, with the express purpose of pre- 
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paring it for the contemplation of divine truth ? 
I believe not. On the contrary, while I main- 
tain that it is the Spirit of God alone who can 
make the truth intelligible to man, I yet hold 
it to be our wisdom and our bounden duty, to 
prepare the understanding, as far as training 
and exercise can prepare it, to be employed as 
an instrument in this all-important work. It 
generally happens that while the power is of 
God, the means are yet of man. And one might 
as wefl say, I will not use my hands to hold, 
nor my eyes to read the word of God, as say, 
I will not use my natural reason-in the examina- 
tion of spiritual truth, lest I interfere with the 
exclusive prerc^tive of that Spirit who guides 
into all truth. 

These remarks apply to the whole vexed 
question of the means by which saving truth 
is conveyed to the soul, — and the conflicting 
opinions on the subject seem to arise from a 
disregard of the ordained proportion, the due 
balance of the various c^encies employed in 
this work. 

Thus, supposing all to be agreed that the 
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4 The True End of Education. 

Bible is the depository of divine truth for man, 
all begin to ask for an authoritative interpreter 
of it ; and no doubt some interpreter every man 
must have, or he will be in danger of finding 
error where he looks for truth. 

And men look for this interpreter in dif- 
ferent directions, according to the natural bent 
and bias of their minds. One man is disposed 
by character and constitution to lean on the 
judgment of others — he therefore is inclined to 
lend a willing ear to those who claim for the 
Church the sole infallible authority in the in- 
terpretation of the Word, and practically to 
admit the great principle on which the system 
of Rome is founded, while he virtually throws 
aside that which God has undoubtedly given 
him as one great means for the attainment of 
spiritual knowledge. 

Another is of an apposite character — im- 
patient of control — adventurous and self-con- 
fident He looks to no authority but that of 
his own reason, and admits nothing as true 
but that which approves itself to his own judg- 
ment Such are they who, after a long and 
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weary voyage over what they fondly call the 
deep waters of thought, are too often stranded 
on the shallows of infidelity. 

The true Christian's theory of spiritual ap- 
prehension is different from either of these, and 
is based on that right balance and adjustment 
of things, which marks all the dispensations 
of God. He, too, admits, nay, most earnestly 
maintains, the necessity of an infallible inter- 
preter of the word of God. He maintains that 
there must be such an interpreter, not only 
because he sees and feels the want of such, 
but also because God in His Word has pro- 
mised that such there shall be. But he admits 
none to this high place, save Him whom the 
Father and the Son have sent on the express 
mission. The Spirit of truth is He who makes 
the truth clear to the understanding of every 
several man who believes to the saving of his 
soul. 

As the interpreter, therefore, of God's truth, 
the Spirit of God is sole and supreme. 

Yet is neither reason nor authority rejected 
from this Christian system — they are only 
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brought into their proper places, where they 
at once balance one another, and work har- 
moniously together, — never jarring, never pulling 
contrary ways, and, above all, never presuming 
to interfere with the sentence of the supreme 
Judge and Arbiter, and for that very reason, 
because both acknowledge themselves His sub- 
ordinates and instruments, they must and always 
do act in perfect concert 

Thus, as on the one hand, while we pray 
for the teaching of the Holy Ghost, we must 
thankfully use the guidance which is within our 
own reach, in the authority of the Churcii, 
which is the united voice and testimony of 
good men, whether now living, as parents, 
friends, and pastors, or speaking to us in the 
works they have left behind them — so on the 
other hand, we may and we must rightly use the 
reason which God has given us, in the pursuit 
of the very highest object and end to which 
reason can be directed. 

It follows, then, from these remarks, that 
as Christians, we are bound to do what lies in 
our power to cultivate, to strengthen, to regulate 
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The True End of Education. 7 

the understanding — to exercise and to train all 
its powers, with a direct view to its employ- 
ment on divine truth. 

And this is my idea of the nature and the 
end of Christian education. 

And that this view of the subject may 
commend itself to you also the more satisfac- 
torily, I will ask you to inquire of yourselves 
what your idea of education is, in respect both 
of its nature and of its end. And in respect 
of its end first, for upon that will depend 
mainly your judgment as to its character. 

To what end, therefore, — with what aim, do 
you, the educated portion of this congregation, 
seek after education for your own children — or, 
which comes to the same thing, on what grounds 
do you value the gift of education in your own 
case ,' I am speaking now of education, only 
as it has to do with the mind or understanding. 
The answers to this inquiry will be various, — 
so far as it relates to this present world. One 
man will say that he prizes education for him- 
self, and seeks it for his child, because he sees 
that it is the surest path to success in life, so 
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8 The True End of Education. 

that, viewed as a mere investment, the time and 
money that are spent upon it will bring a sure 
and abundant return. This is perfectly true ; 
the educated men of every country are in fact 
the rulers of that country, and commonly repre- 
sent its wealth and its power. Another man 
values education on what will be generally ad- 
mitted to be higher grounds — for the power it 
gives him to do good — to instruct and guide 
and elevate his fellow-men. Again, another 
rejoices in the store of intellectual treasure that 
is put within his reach — in the world of bright 
and noble thought and feeling which has been 
opened out for him in the communion which he 
is able to enjoy with great men, living or dead, 
poets, historians, philosophers, the teachers of 
all mankind. But I suppose the one descrip- 
tion in which all would agree, as conveying 
their idea of the proper end of education, would 
be some such as this — the effectual application 
of the understanding to the best possible ob- 
ject And hence we may very readily gather 
the true idea of the nature of education in its 
highest sense ; it surely must be the best pos- 
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The True End of Edtuatton. 9 

sible training and preparation of the mind with 
a view to the end above stated. 

Now, as Christians, we cannot hesitate for 
a moment in saying what is the best object to 
which the understanding can be directed. Ad- 
mitting the dignity and the grandeur of all those 
subjects to which the literature of the age intro- 
duces our minds — the stirring events of history 
— the deep things of philosophy — the wonders 
of science— the charms of poetry — what Christ- 
ian can for a moment admit any or all of these 
things as an object of attention worthy to be 
compared with a message from God Himself f 

Let us, my brethren, be all agreed in this 
most important matter, I cannot forget how 
deeply many of you are concerned in it — I can- 
not forget what reason many of you have to Ije 
interested in my own views about it, and there- 
fore I am anxious to state clearly that this is 
the only definition I can accept of Christian 
education — that it is the training of the under- 
standing in the highest attainable degree, with 
a view to its effectual application to the appre- 
hension and the digestion of divine truth, I 
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cannot acquiesce in any lesser object, any lower 
aim than this. Nor do I understand how any 
man who has been expressly called and set aside 
for the ministry of the Word among the people 
of God, can consent to pass so much time, and 
spend so much labour, as a schoolmaster must 
needs do, over the mere training and exercise of 
the mind, unless he keeps this principle in view, 
to consecrate and to dignify his work. 

Now there are two classes of persons who 
seem to me commonly to fall short of this de- 
finition in their views of education — the one 
class, by taking too low a view of the end ; the 
other, by forming an inadequate conception of 
the means. 

I am afraid there are many who let their 
minds dwell so much on the nearer objects of 
progress and success in this present world, as to 
forget the true ultimate end for which they are 
or ought to be training the minds of their 
children. And I speak not merely of the man 
who, foi^etting the real end, and therefore 
losing sight of the true nature of education, 
acts on the monstrous principle that the under- 
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standing of his child — that beautiful, and com- 
plicated, and elaborate machine — was given to, 
him for nothing but to earn his living or to 
make money, — who therefore carefully confines 
his course of instruction in one channel — and 
jealously excludes all that does not bear on the 
particular profession which he has chosen for his 
son. The result of such education, of course, 
is, that the training is imperfect — the mind, in- 
stead of being healthily exercised and expanded 
in all its parts, is dwarfed and deformed, and 
utterly fails of success even in the narrow course 
to which it is confined, I speak also of those 
who know what a good education is, and take 
all care that their children may be fully and 
thoroughly trained — yet are after all contented 
to see the mind, so prepared, bestow its energies 
on the works of man, and the thoughts of man, 
or, at best, on those works of God which have 
to do with the material world alone. Such per- 
sons fall short of the true standard from a false 
and imperfect idea of the end of education. 

On the other hand, there is a class who, by 
the grace of God, have been enabled to conceive 
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12 The Tnie End of Education. 

that true object on which alone the mind of man 
finds its full exercise, and yet fail in the neglect 
of the means by which it is to be prepared for 
such an employment. They hold that Christ- 
ianity is the teaching of the heart, and that the 
culture of the mind may therefore be dispensed 
with — nay, they go further, and hold that a 
high intellectual cultivation is actually unfavour- 
able to the reception of the pure and simple 
Gospel of Christ. 

It is most true that God by sending the light 
of His Holy Spirit, does teach the hearts of His 
faithful people — more than this, it must be ad- 
mitted, freely and thankfully, that He does often 
directly teach the heart, without apparently any 
employment of the understanding in the work ; 
and this direct teaching of the heart, as the most 
profound of Christian philosophers has acknow- 
ledged and maintained, often leads men into 
deeper and clearer views of truth, than the more 
usual process through an enlightened under- 
standing. Probably the experience of all pastors 
enables them to confirm the truth of the fact, that 
we sometimes find more ;«a/a«Christians among 
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the uneducated fhan we find among those whose 
minds have passed through the most elaborate 
cultivation. As one of our day, himself a pastor 
and poet, has said — 

' No doubts have they of learned pride, 
They hear God's promise and confide. 

Their faith is faith indeed ; 
And thus from height to height they go, 
Of faith and love ; while we below 
Plod on with laggard speed.' 

But these are rare and exceptional cases — 
the ordinary passage of grace to the heart is in 
some way or other through the understanding ; 
or at least the two are simultaneously acted on 
by the same Divine Agent, so that the en- 
lightenment of the understanding, and the quick- 
ening of the heart, are as essentially combined 
in the work of the Holy Ghost, as the light and 
the heat in the sun's ray. They err, therefore, 
who, while they rightly set before them divine 
truth as the end and object of education, yet 
neglect to use all means within their reach to 
train the mind for such an employment. In 
short, with reference to this great and solemn 
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subject, we are authorized to say, Woe to them 
who, having divine truth as their object, do not 
faithfully to the utmost cultivate their minds 
with a view to it ; and no less woe to those who, 
having well-trained minds, permit them to be 
occupied by any lower object whatever. 

If we acknowledge these truths in respect to 
ourselves, it will not be difficult to see how they 
bear on our conduct towards others. I have to 
appeal this morning on behalf of those who want 
help in a matter of eternal importance, to those 
who are well able to afford it — 1 might say 1 
appeal to the rich on behalf of the poor, and so 
indeed I do ; but I think I shall bring the 
matter nearer home to many of you, if I appeal 
rather to the educated on behalf of the unedu- 
cated, because I can thus more directly awaken 
your sympathy with those who want that which, 
on reflection, I believe you will admit to be 
your greatest earthly blessing — the greatest at 
least of those which are purely personal. 

For consider what those things are, the pos- 
session of which makes a man superior in 
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The True End of Education. 15 

1 estimation, to the average of mankind. 
I suppose — to pass by many lesser gifts for 
which we all have cause to thank our gracious 
Father — I suppose that health of body, a suf- 
ficiency of worldly goods, and a cultivated mind, 
are the advantages which most men would de- 
scribe as the principal and the most substantial. 
And surely you will acknowledge that of these 
treasures the last is not the least valuable. Is 
it not, if we consider it, the most precious of all ? 
Did you ever try to imagine what you would 
be without it ? Have you ever weighed it in 
the balance against other things, and so calcu- 
lated its value ? It is just that loss which, 
probably, it never occurred to you to anticipate. 
You have fancied yourself poor, and devised 
happy schemes to provide enjoyment, in spite 
of poverty. You have, perhaps, known sickness, 
and learned that it is possible to be contented, 
and even happy, in the midst of weakness and 
pain. But you cannot bring yourself to conceive 
what it would be to lose ail the treasures of the 
mind, and to be conscious of the loss — to be 
robbed of those stores of delight which all edu- 
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cated persons possess in greater or less degree, 
in the study of works of art and literature, the 
appreciation of the beauties and wonders of the 
natural world— in daily and hourly intercourse 
with other minds cultivated like your own. You 
can hardly bear to think of losing all this — you 
begin to think that this, after all, is your dearest 
earthly treasure. 

And if you go a step further, and ask what 
is that one advantage which makes education 
the chief among your blessings, as Christians, 
you can make but one answer — not for earthly 
advancement, not for intellectual conversation 
with the dead or the living, though they be the 
greatest and wisest of men, but for the means it 
has given you of receiving, weighing, approving, 
the excellent things of God, do you prize this 
great gift of His. And how can you be thank- 
ful enough when you think of the advantages 
you enjoy in this respect ? You have no diffi- 
culty in spelling out the first rudiments of the 
faith on which your eternal welfare depends. 
Your Pastor has "not the painful task of driving 
into your minds, by forced reiteration, the bare 
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statements of the Creed in their simplest form. 
You can search, and examine, and judge for 
yourselves. You can avail yourselves, if you 
will, of all the light which history, and philoso- 
phy, and learning, have contributed to confirm 
and illustrate the truth of the Gospel. May you 
long enjoy the blessing of a mind thus exercised 
to discern good and evil — and may Divine Love 
be the subject on which you most constantly 
and most earnestly employ it. 

But now, consider what a plea this gives me 
when I address you, the rich in treasures of the 
mind, in behalf of those who, in this respect, are 
poor indeed — who sit at your gate desiring to be 
fed with the crumbs which fall from your table. 
Think of your wealth — think of their b^gary — 
and help them out of your abundance. 

As there is nothing which you prize so 
highly as the riches of a cultivated mind, you 
ought to conclude that this is, of all others, the 
gift which you are most bound to bestow on 
others. 

And as it is right to do the best things 
always on the best motives, this should be done 
c 
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m8 The True End of Edtuation. 

with a direct view to the highest, good that can 
be got from it. There are lesser and lower ar- 
guments in plenty, to ph>ve that we ought to 
educate those about us who want education. 
■There is the selfish desire of improving the class 
•who are to minister to our wants as servants or 
labourers ; there is again, the more benevolent 
wish to communicate to them the healthful re- 
creation of mind which we find in books or in 
conversation, and to give them the opportunity 
'bf improving their position in society. 

These arguments have their weight, such as 
it is, but they are not the ailments for this 
place. A Christian teacher falls short of his 
duty if he ever allows his hearers to look at any 
matter of Christian practice otherwise than in 
the highest view — in the view in which God 
Himself regards it. 

Now God Himself looks upon the under- 
standing of every child, rich or poor, as a channel 
by which He will pour the stream of His truth 
and grace into his souL And as He looks down 
upon this land of ours, His eyes discern a great 
and striking difference between the children of 
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the wealthy and the children of the poor. It is 
not the difference of food or dress that He re- 
gards ; these are doubtful advantages after all, 
and will make no difference in the last day. But 
He sees, and it is a sight which we may well 
believe He sees with displeasure, that while 
every care is taken to train the minds of the 
one class, so as to fit them to receive His truth, 
the other are very commonly left in such a state 
that, as far as we can see, no passage is left for 
God's truth into the soul at all. Minds are left 
to become hard and dead through ignorance, 
which might have been cultivated and made 
fruitful even to life everlasting, if we, the edu- 
cated, had heartily set ourselves to the work. 

Your Pastor could tell you what a thing it is, 
how sad, how disappointing, how fearful, to carry 
the message of love and forgiveness to the death- 
bed of such a man, and find that, to all ap- 
pearance, it fails of its blessed effect, from sheer 
inability to apprehend it. 

And this, in every case, is the result of some 
one's neglect, 

1 ask you, therefore, you, the educated of this 
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parish, to give that which you value most, to 
those who want it, and cannot have it, except 
through your means — to look on the training of 
the children of the poor — their education in 
its widest sense — that preparation of mind and 
character generally, which shall best open the 
way for the blessed Gospel into their hearts — 
to look on this, henceforth, not as the business 
of the parish minister and the parish school- 
master, but as the proper appointed work of 
every educated Christian, according to his ability 
and opportunity. 

There are children about you on all sides, 
whom God has formed with certain powers of 
mind, in order that they may thereby apprehend 
Him and His truth to the saving of their souls. 
These powers of mind want care and training, 
which the child cannot bestow on himself, neither 
can his parents do it for him, as you well know. 
It cannot be chance that has thus placed any 
one of you, with a light in your hand, in the 
midst of these wanderers in darkness, all asking 
for light; no chance, but the direct Providence 
of God, marking out for you this as the way in 
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Vhich you may more abundantly make your 
light shine before men to His glory. 

Those of you who have the time and the 
talent, a rare one even among the highly edu- 
cated, should see whether they cannot take part 
in this work themselves. 

If you must do your work by deputy, at least 
see that it is well done ; see that the means are 
in some proportion to the end ; do not rest 
satisfied till you have supplied all that is neces- 
sary to give the children of this parish such a 
training, at least, as will send them to this 
Church intelligent hearers of the Word, able 
to receive and to understand those appeals 
which the Gospel makes to the mind and rea- 
son, no less than to the heart and the afTec- 
tions. 

You must remember that the disadvantages 
under which such children labour, are many and 
great The two principal perhaps are these : 
first, that the time which they can give to 
attendance at school is very short, so that the 
real education of the mind has scarcely begun 
before they are called away to engage in the 
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hard work of life ; and, secondly, that they have 
little chance of any mental culture at all, except 
what they can get at school. 

Therefore it is of the highest importance that 
the school should be efficient in all respects, in 
the number and ability of teachers, and in the 
abundance of those appliances which are needed 
in the work of instruction. 

There can be no doubt that our parochial 
schools may be rendered far more efficient than 
they no* are, if you will supply the funds for 
that purpose. The machinery is ready to your 
hands, if you will only recognise the truth that 
it is your business — that it is a ready and ob- 
vious way in which you may prove the sincerity 
of your love, and the value you set on your 
own blessings ; a hearty effort may produce 
great results in the character and condition of 
the next generation in this parish. 

May God put it into your hearts not to be 
backward in His work, but freely to offer your- 
selves and your substance to it, believing that 
if you do what you can to prepare the minds 
of those who are committed to you to appre^ 
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hend the glorious dispensation of the Gospel, 
the Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ will be at 
hand to complete the work, and to teach their 
hearts the hidden mysteries of the kingdom 
of God. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Churi^h of Repton, 
Sunday, September 17, 1834, in aid of the Parochial 
Schools. 
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THE TRUE WISDOM. 

'Where shall wisdom be found, and where is the place 
of understanding?'— Job, xxviii, 12. 

Hear the answer to this question, as it is given 
by the Spirit of God. — Verses 13-28. 

'Man knoweth not the price thereof; neither 
is it found in the land of the living. 

' The depth saith. It is not in me : and the 
sea saith. It is not in me. 

' It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall 
silver be weighed for the price thereof 

' It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 
with the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 

' The gold and the crystal cannot equal it : 
and the exchange of it shall not be for jewels of 
fine gold. 

' No mention shall be made of coral, or of 
pearls : for the price of wisdom is above rubies. 
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'The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, 
neither shall it be valued with pure gold. 

' Whence then cometh wisdom ? and where 
is the place of understanding \ 

' Seeing it is hid from the eyes of the living, 
and kept close from the fowls of the air. 

' Destruction and death say. We have heard 
the fame thereof with our ears. 

' God understandeth the way thereof, and he 
knoweth the place thereof 

' For he looketh to the ends of the earth, and 
seeth under the whole heaven ; 

' To make the weight for the winds ; and he 
weigheth the waters by measure. 

' When he made a decree for the rain, and a 
way for the lightning of the thunder :' 

' Then did he see it, and declare it ; he pre- 
pared it, yea, and searched it out. 

* And unto man he said, Behold, the fear of 
the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart from 
evil is understanding.' 

To the same purpose it is written, Ps. xxv. 14, 
' The secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
him.' 
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Again we have a like description of wisdom 
in the New Testament. St. James writes, ' The 
wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality and 
witliout hypocrisy.' 

These passages are sufficient to show that 
the wisdom which is from above, the true wis- 
dom, the wisdom of those who are wise in God's 
sight, is something altogether different from 
worldly wisdom, and independent of it 

But St. Paul takes us a step further (i Cor. 
i. 20-29) : 

' Where is the wise ? where is the scribe ? 
where is the disputer of this world } hath 
not God made foolish the wisdom of thi^ 
world ? 

' For after that in the wisdom of God the 
world by wisdom knew pot God, it pleased God 
by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe. 

' For the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks 
seek after wisdom : 

' But we preach Christ crucified, unto the 
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Jews a stumblingblock, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness,; 

' But unto them which are called, both Jews 
and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God. 

' Because the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men ; and the weakness of God is stronger than 

' For ye see your calling, brethren, how that 
not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called : 

' But God hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise ; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty ; 

And base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and 
things which are not, to bring to nought things 
that are : 

' That no flesh should glory in his presence.' 

This, I say, takes us a step further. We had 
seen before that while the wisdom of the world 
is intellectual and speculative, the wisdom of 
God resides in the heart, and deals with prinr 
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ciples, feelings, actions. The one is acute, exact, 
profound : the other is pure, peaceable, gentle. — 
We now learn also that these two kinds of wis- 
dom are not only perfectly distinct and inde- 
pendent — they are also naturally inconsistent 
and antagonistic. Worldly wisdom does not 
carry a man so far on his road to heavenly 
wisdom, but rather in the opposite direction. 
In so much that it is truly said, ' God hath made 
foolish the wisdom of this world' — and 'not 
many wise men after the flesh are called.' 

You will observe that this is not the only 
case in which God has revealed to us, that there 
are certain conditions and certain characters less 
favourable than others for the reception of the 
Gospel of Salvation. The Lord Himself said, 
' How hardly shall a rich man enter into the king- 
dom of Heaven!' And St. Paul implies, if he 
does not say it, ' How hardly shall a wise man 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven!' 

Mental wealth, therefore, as well as material 
wealth, would seem in a great measure to dis- 
qualify a man for being an apt learner in the 
school of Christ. 
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It was not in anger that the Lord spoke 
when that rich young man turned away from 
Him, but in sorrow and in love. He felt for 
him and mourned for him, beset and entangled 
as he was by the snares and hindrances of wealth. 
And so be sure it was not in triumph that Paul 
exclaimed, 'Where is the wise?' 'God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise' — but with the genuine feeling of 
one who cared only to save souls, whether of 
the rich or the poor, the wise or the unwise, and 
who grieved to think how hard it was for the 
wise man to enter into the kingdom. 

In either case the difficulties are real, and 
such as we can in some degree appreciate. The 
rich man is tempted to trust in his riches— or 
to set his heart upon them — or the circumstances 
that attend the possession of riches in some 
way or other make him unwilling to hear the 
voice of God in His Gospel. 

In like manner the wise man is tempted to 
trust in his wisdom — or to engage all the enetgy 
of his mind and spirit in his intellectual pur- 
suits, or, as before, the circumstances and con- 
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dition of a highly cultivated mind are such as 
to make the way of life through the Gospel 
distasteful to him. 

I am speaking especially of that sort of wis- 
dom which I think is meant by St. Paul, when 
he speaks of the disputer of this world : which 
consists in the love and the exercise of specu- 
lative inquiry — and I repeat that he who is 
wise in this sense, is first of all strongly tempted 
to trust in his own wisdom. 

The very feeling of a power within him which 
other men about him have not — the sensible 
progress which he makes as he passes from 
one question to another, making conquest after 
conquest on successive fields of thought — and 
the anticipation of new and more glorious tri- 
umphs — such fruits of wisdom surely are not 
likely to prepare a man well to receive that 
lesson which we all have to learn on our knees, 
at which little children are better scholars than 
the aged — and which the blind read better than 
they who have the keenest sight 

Again, if he escapes this snare of intellectual 
pride and self-reliance, he is threatened by a 
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danger no less formidable in the seductive and 
engrossing nature of his pursuits. 

We all know how great is the strength of a 
ruling passion, and how fatally it resists the sur- 
render of the heart to that wisdom of God which 
demands our whole heart and mind. We see 
about us frequent instances, perhaps we can 
find some in our own experience, in which busi- 
ness or pleasure, sensuality or indolence, enslaves 
the soul and keeps it from God. But only they 
who have felt the danger can understand the 
degree in which the eager pursuit of knowledge 
carries away the soul out of the straight road of 
faith, into the pleasant but forbidden paths of 
speculation. The danger, however, is a real 
one, though we may not be able to comprehend 
it, and it is one of the causes, no doubt, why not 
many wise men after the flesh are called. 

And once more, many of the circumstances 
which attend a high state of mental cultivation 
are such as make the simple stoiy of God's love 
distasteful, 

A rich man after a life of plenty and luxury, 
would find it hard to come down to the homely 
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fare of his poor neighbour. And in the same 
degree, he who is rich in the treasures of the 
mind, becomes dainty and delicate in his tastes 
— he is ever seeking after new refinements of 
thought and imagination — he can only converse 
to his satisfaction with minds as highly exercised 
as his own ; and so the plain story of the Gospel 
is foolishness to him, he is offended at its very 
simplicity — he cannot listen to it without a sense 
of humiliation," 

When he sees too, how the unlearned and 
ignorant, often the common-place and the nar- 
row-minded (as minds are measured by his 
philosophy) find an easy way into this school of 
wisdom, he is all the more inclined to stand 
apart, an intellectual Pharisee, and thank God 
he is not as other men are. 

But, whether this is the true account of the 
matter or not, whether I have suggested any of 
the causes which hinder the wise man after the 
flesh from learning the wisdom of God, we come 
back to the solemn fact as it is stated by St. 

" See John Foster's Essay ' On the Aversion of Men 
of Taste to Evangelical Religion.' 
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Paul, and as it is certainly borne out by common 
observation. 

As a general rule the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
has had the philosophers of the world — the deep 
thinkers and the great teachers — against it. It 
has had them as open enemies — it has had them 
as false ^nd mischievous supporters — bringing 
discredit upon it by their words without counsel 
— making its Bne gold dim with their unskilful 
handling— overlaying its simple proportions with 
the cumbrous inventions of their own minds. 
And yet all the while they have fancied them- 
selves the great champions of the faith, and have 
found many simple enough to extol them ac- 
cordingly. Few such have been found among 
the genuine, entire disciples of Christ. 

And what should be our thoughts of these 
few.' When such an one is enabled by God's 
grace to shake himself free from the shackles 
of his own wisdom — when he forsakes the doc- 
trine of men, and enters as a beginner in the 
school of Christ, how is he to be received ? 
Surely if the angels of God watch with interest 
the steps of His elect, as they pass one by 
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one out of darkness into the light, there must 
be more than usual exultation when one such 
as this is set free. And the saints on earth have 
reason to welcome him thankfully too — not only 
as a fresh token of their Master's love, but also 
as one who may well be made a great instrument 
to do Christ's work on earth. 

For though it is true that the Lord for the 
most part works with other instruments, choos- 
ing the foolish to confound the wise, the weak 
to overthrow the strong — yet does He find work 
and fitting work for all. And He shows His 
power over all, and His right to possess all by 
taking for His own some out of every class. 
Though His followers were chiefly publicans, yet 
we find a Nicodemus among them — though it 
was so hard for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom, yet had he no more faithful friend 
than the rich man of Arimathea — though He 
made foolish the wisdom of this world, yet He 
made Saul of Tarsus, a learned man, and a subtle 
disputer, his chief agent in converting the world. 
And the services which such a man renders to 
God and to His Church are great and obvious. 
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He has indeed found out that the fear of the 
Lord is the true wisdom, and in the simplicity 
of his faith he stands on the same ground as 
the unlearned man, or the little child. But he 
has lost none of his mental power. His clear 
sight — his wide grasp — his delicate touch — all 
remain, and are used with new vigour in the 
service of his new master. 

And in speaking of the simplicity of his 
faith, I must remind you that there are two 
classes of minds which arrive at the same end by 
very different roads. One man does indeed 
receive the truth as a little child, and believes 
because he sees no difficulty, knows no objec- 
tion, feels no doubt — another believes, because 
he has laboriously overcome every difficulty, 
answered every objection, rooted up and cast 
away every doubt. And though as individual 
Christians two such men may stand alike in the 
judgment of God, their usefulness in the Church 
may be of widely different kind and degree.* 

* I never observed the two kinds of feith in stronger 
contrast, nor yet the sympathy between them more 
clearly manifested, than in the feelings with which Mr. 
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We want the occa3ional encourE^ement of a 
wise man on our side. We are apt to be daunted 
by the glittering array of learning, eloquence, 
and subtlety that stands agahist us. And even 
when one whom we know to be a true servant 
of Christ is speaking to us the words of Divine 
truth, we are tempted to question his authority, 
and to doubt his power to clear difficulties out 
of our way, which he has never had need to 
surmount himself. 

And certainly the condemnation of worldly 
wisdom comes with a better grace from the 
lips of one who like Paul is himself not unac- 
quainted with it — even as in his character as a 
zealous Pharisee, the same Paul was specially 
qualified to preach the vanity of ceremonial 
observances, and the sufficiency of faith for 
man's justification. 

Jones regarded the life and character of Captain Vicars. 
In all the circumstances of intellectual constitution no 
two persons could differ more. Yet the richly-flimished 
highly-trained student felt the love of brotherhood for the 
simple unlearned soldier, and his tears fell freely as he 
spoke of the glorious life and brave death of that good 
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When we listen to a man whom we believe 
to have thoroughly mastered his subject in all 
its bearings — who knows not only how it looks 
from one point of view, but from all — who has 
considered and passed judgment on all the 
doubts and all the speculations that have arisen 
out of it — we feel that we are safe under his 
teaching, and the show of wisdom on the other 
side terrifies us no longer. And I think the 
simple message of Truth comes from the lips of 
such a man with peculiar sweetness. There is 
a grace and a beauty in his learning, when it is 
employed in reducing the message of life to its 
original simplicity, and setting it off to the best 
advantage. All the doubts, the perplexities, the 
bewilderments with which other men's fancies 
have complicated that plain old story of a Sa- 
viour's love, it is his delight to clear away. 
The difficulties which naturally arise at this 
point or that he anticipates, and puts them aside 
for us before we come to them. And when he 
states a scriptural doctrine, or insists on a vitiil 
truth, we feel sure that he has overlooked no 
lurking ambiguity, has forgotten no essential 
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principle, but has given us the whole truth with 
certainty and precision. 

And so, strange to say, that which in the 
common course of things would resist the Spirit 
of God, and choke the Word, is made an instru- 
ment of God for the edification of His Churdh 
and the establishment of His kingdom. 

God has from time to time and in different 
places raised up many such men to do His work. 
Such were Pascal, and Cecil, and Vinet — and 
such in his own kind was he who taught us from 
this place — who will teach us from this place no 
more. 

His name stands high in the honoured list 
of those who during the last hundred years have 
endured and laboured in the revival of evan- 
gelical truth in this country. They were endued 
with different gifts according to the work which 
God had marked out for them severally. Few 
among them all were equal in mental power to 
him of whom I speak. 

That he was loved and valued in this place I 
cannot doubt. You have shown it by the marked 
respect with which you attended his body to the 
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grave. Yet I cannot help feeling that this 
bonour was paid more to the Man than to the 
Teacher — to the lar^e heart and the open hand, 
and the ever-ready sympathy of your departed 
friend. And though this is good and right, and 
justly due to him, I wish, nevertheless, to recall 
your attention for a few moments to his peculiar 
value as a minister of the gospel. 

What I have already said will have prepared 
you for the view in which I would have you re- 
gard him. During a long ministerial life he 
presented an instance of the unusual combina- 
tion of the purest simplicity of faith with the 
most extensive learning and a keenly inquiring 
mind. 

Intellectually he was a very strong man — 
capable of great and sustained exertion. Whether 
he was engaged in mastering the details of a 
subject, or in analysing the most subtle passages 
of thought — sifting out truth — detecting and ex- 
posing falsehood, his vigour and his endurance 
were very great indeed. 

And he worked from first to last with invin- 
cible courage and perseverance. Let not those 
who labour with their hands ipiagine that the 
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hours which such a man spends In his study, are 
hours of ease and enjoyment The hardest 
worker of you all knows no severer toil than 
that which your late Teacher joyfully and by 
free choice underwent throughout his life. 

And he was working for us — we reaped the 
fruit of his labour. 

Some men are called to work in public — 
their abilities are practical — they counsel — they 
govern — they manage other men — their vocation 
seems to be to move the springs of society. He 
was not of this kind. The battle of his life was 
in his Study. There he met all comers, and 
waged war for the Truth. 

We enjoyed the result, though we knew little 
of the process by which that result was reached. 
Sunday after Sunday we heard errors exposed 
and Truth confirmed with masterly skill and 
precision. His doctrine partook at once of the 
simplicity of his faith, and the clearness of his 
intellect. 

He never used the pulpit as the means of 
working out his thoughts and speculations for 
his own satisfaction, but always directly for our 
instruction in godliness. Every new form of 
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doctrine as it appeared (and such appearances 
are frequent in these days) he intercepted, and 
examined, and would suffer nothing to pass 
through the filter of his own pure judgment but 
what was clear and wholesome for the nourish- 
ment of our souls. 

The most learned Theolc^ian, and the most 
refined critic might have listened to him with 
admiration and delight — yet it pleased God that 
you should enjoy the treasures ofhis richlystored 
mind during all these years. 

I do not stand here to praise him. T should 
be untrue to his memory if I did. It is the last 
thing he would have permitted. For you all 
know how hard it was to force upon him the 
respect that was so justly due to him. My de- 
sire is rather to show how the grace of God was 
displayed in the rare combinations I have de- 
scribed — how his great mental powers were all 
employed in Christ's service — and how, too, these 
very powers were tempered and softened by the 
spiritual life within : for let me tell you he had 
a giant's strength, and but for this influence he 
might have used it like a giant. 

Of those personal qualities therefore which 
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made him beloved by many of us, I will not 
speak further than to point out that they were 
all such as are the. fruits of the Holy Spirit, and 
not produced from any other source. Had he 
not lived with Christ, and been imbued with 
Christ's spirit and temper, he could not have 
been so humble, and so forgetful of self — so 
quick to see good in others — so severe in judg- 
ing himself— so. full of love and sympathy for 
children — for the poor — especially for any one in 
whom he could trace the least likeness to the 
Master whom he served. 

Let us leave these things to be treasured up 
as precious memories in the hearts of those who 
loved him. 

And let me conclude with a simple word of 
exhortation. 

If you loved him — remember what he taught 
you. If you have never yet been persuaded by 
his ailments, or moved by his appeals, listen 
to them now, while they yet speak in clear and 
solemn echo from the grave. Think over that 
grand and simple scheme of Truth which for 
fifteen years he has laid before you with every 
variety of statement and illustration. 
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And when you see, as you will see, the wis- 
dom of men most often setting itself up against 
the Revelation of Jesus Christ — when you hear 
and r6ad of new theories and new fancies, all 
tending to magnify the intelligence of man, while 
they cast a slur and a shade on the preaching of 
the Cross : then, even though you may have 
foi^otten the words of wisdom which you have 
heard from this place, it will give you confidence 
and assurance to remember this — that you have 
known one man who was as wise as any of them 
even after their own fashion — one who had 
sounded philosophy to its depths, and found it 
all too shallow for his purposes and his wants — 
one who even in old age lost no opportunity of 
improving the great talents which God had given 
him for the acquirement of all knowledge, and 
yet bore testimony throughout to the grand 
truth that ' The fear of the Lord, that is wis- 
dom — and to depart from evil is understand- 
ing." 

A Sermon preached in Repton Church, November 
3, i8;6, being ihe Sunday after the funeral of the late 
Rev. Joseph Jones, Incumbent of Repton. 
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DAVID'S PRAYER FOR THE CHILDREN 
OF HIS PEOPLE. 

' That our sons may grow up as the young plants, and 
that our daughters may be as the polished comers of the 
temple.'— Ps. cxliv. 12. 

These words express the heart's desire and 
prayer of a great king — of one who was chosen 
of God not only to be His messenger, to declare 
His will and His purposes to His people, but 
also to be the Sovereign Ruler of a mighty and 
a prosperous nation. Accordingly we find in 
his writings not only a vein, as it were, of pro- 
phecy, leading on to the spiritual kingdom of 
the Messiah that was to come, but a record too 
of his own present thoughts and feelings, as 
they were su^ested by the successive scenes of 
danger and triumph, of glory and humiliation, 
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through which he had to pass as the actual ruler 
of the Kingdom of Israel. 

We are naturally inclined, with the New 
f estament in our hands, to read ths history of 
David merely as the type and shadow of a 
spiritual history. To David himself the affairs 
of his kingdom were the real occupation of his 
life. He was a busy, anxious, striving man 
from first to last, and the work he had to do 
was in all respects that which monarchs and 
statesmen must ever have to do : wars and 
treaties, questions of finance and of commerce 
were the hard realities that daily engaged his 
mind. 

If he differed from other kings, it was in 
this — that he believed and acknowledged that 
the people whom he had to govern, were ex- 
pressly the people of God : that he himself had 
been especially chosen of God to govern them — 
that all his doings must be done in direct 
reference to God, His service and His glory — 
and that whatever good he or his people en- 
joyed was the gift of God. 

Therefore in David's mind there was no dis- 
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tinction between matters Civil and matters 
Religious : Church and State, according to his 
system, were one. 

He rejoiced in the material prosperity of his 
people; he r^arded it as a signal mark of God's 
favour that they multiplied exceedingly in 
population, that the produce of their soil seemed 
inexhaustible, that their commerce continued to 
increase without limit — that the riches of all 
lands flowed into Palestine as into a common 
mart. In the Psalm before us he prays that 
it may still be so, and declares that such out- 
ward signs of prosperity are an evidence of the 
presence and favour of God. 

But what is the prayer that rises first from 
the heart of this great and wise king .' that 
God will enlai^e his territory .' No, That the 
produce of his land may be increased .' No. 
That the trade of his kingdom may be extended ? 
No. 

Hear his words again — ' That our Sons may 
grow up as Plants : that our Daughters may be 
as the polished corners of the Temple.' — His 
first thought is for Israel — his first prayer for 
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the goodly Vine itself which God had planted, 
that its fruit might be abundant and beautiful 
to the praise and glory of the Lord. — In plain 
words, the first and dearest wish of David's 
heart was that God's blessings might be upon 
His people, so that they might be fruitful and 
multiply : and that the children who were to 
take the place of that generation might be 
worthy of the Holy name by which they were 
called ; strong, healthy, and beautiful in person 
— pure, holy and lovely in spirit 1 Sons, like 
those plants which ' be planted in the house of 
Jehovah, and flourish in the courts of the house 
of our God :' Daughters fair and chaste and 
holy as the polished columns of the Lord's 
Temple. 

Such must be the desire of every Ruler who 
at once loves his people and honours God — 
such is the desire of every Christian man who 
cares for his country : such, if I mistake not, 
is the idea which gives the colour to this day's 
proceedings, and has brought us all together 
into this place. 

We must try however to state still more 
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clearly what are our hopes and views in this 
matter. David, as I intimated above, knew no 
distinction between Israel as a nation and Israel 
as the Church of God : in his view every true 
Israelite was the servant of the true God : and 
so when he prayed for the Sons of Israel that 
they might be as goodly plants, and for the 
Daughters of Israel that they might be as 
polished corners of the Temple, we are sure that 
it was not only nor especially physical strength 
or mental grace that he desired for them, but 
the power and beauty of Holiness. 

Unhappily for us, the ideas which were 
united in the mind of David, are often severed 
in the opinion and the language of the present 
day. The Church is r^arded as one thing — 
the State as another. The Church on the one 
hand, the State on the other^ have each its own 
laws, objects, action, and in the training of our 
Sons and Daughters the State is supposed to 
be concerned only in their secular instruction — 
the Church only in their religious. 

For myself I must avow, and I do not under- 
stand how a Christian can hold any other 
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language, that in practice I can make no such 
distinction : I cannot so separate my duty to 
England on the one hand, and my duty to the 
Church of Christ on the other. I do not know 
how to educate good English men and English 
women otherwise than by educating Christian 
men and Christian women. 

And I hope we are all agreed on this point 
I may fairly conclude that we are so, from this 
striking and significant fact — the fact tliat we 
are in this place — that on the occasion of the 
completion of a building designed for the general 
instruction of the Sons and Daughters of Burton, 
by common consent, by a common instinct as 
it were, we meet first in Church, to commend 
our work to God ; to secure; His blessing, before 
we take possession of the field of future labour. 
To us, at any rate, whatever it may be to others, 
the education of the Sons and Daughters of 
England is a religtous question. 

Some I knowregardit as a political ques- 
tion ; holding that it is the duty of a Govern- 
ment in its care for the country's welfare, to 
take measures for the intellectual training of 
E 
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the population, with a view to their being able 
to discharge the function of good citizens, useful 
members of the commonwealth — in the same 
way and on the same principles, as they inspect 
and regulate the police, the revenue, and all 
that concerns the life and growth of the 
country. — No doubt this as far as it goes is 
a just and wise view. For the power and 
wealth of a country depends on the mental 
vigour of its citizens far more than on their 
physical condition, or on any material advantage 
whatever. And so, without reference to the 
glory of God, without a thought of the kingdom 
of Christ and an eternal life, for the safety and 
improvement of our country alone, there would 
be abundant motive for any exertion towards 
the instruction of our young children. 

Or it may be regarded from a nearer point 
of view, as a social question : and much may be 
said truly and forcibly of the solid gain to a 
community from the introduction of good and 
efficient Schools for those children of whom 
hereafter our Industrial population is to consist. 
It might be shown that far more of expense 
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and of labour than has ever hitherto been be- 
stowed on this object among us, would be 
amply repaid, even to those who look no further 
than to their own profit and convenience. All 
employers must know how far more valuable, 
to look at the matter in such a light, are the 
services in whatever capacity, of one whose 
mind has passed through a sound course of 
trainii^, than of him who comes to his work 
rude and uncultivated. 

These considerations I say, may fairly be 
urged in favour of the work of Education — but 
not here, and not now. They are lost and ab- 
sorbed in higher considerations and broader 
views. In this place, at any rate, we may look 
on the question in one light only — our prayer 
and our aim must be, that our Sons may grow 
u{> as plants of the Lord's planting, our Daugh- 
ters pillars and ornaments of His Temple. 

And I may go further, and say, that a feel- 
ing of the necessary connexion between edu- 
cation and Christianity is very general in this 
country — that there is no feeling more deeply 
rooted in the minds and hearts of our working 
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population. It is natural that it ^ould be so. 
They judge from what they see and hear : and 
from the days of the Reformation till now the 
people of England have always seen the two 
things connected, — When the religious life of 
the country has slumbered, there has always 
come over it at the same time a coldness and 
an indifference about the education of the people. 
When Christianity has revived, then a new life 
has also been infused into the Institutions and 
the projects for the instruction of our children. 

Read the history of the times of the Reform- 
ation itself, and you will see how naturally, and I 
might say, how necessarily, the efforts for the dif- 
fusion of knowledge went hand in hand with the 
restoration of a pure faith. Or compare the 
strange and sorrowful state of ignorance in which 
the mass of our population lay, contented and 
undisturbed, during the whole of the last century, 
with the interest, the energy, the strength with 
which the work of education has been moving 
on since what I may fairly call the revival of 
Evangelical religion during the last fifty years. 

It is at least a sufficient proof that genuine 
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Christianity does not fear any degree of mental 
enlightenment among the people — but rather on 
the contrary has everything to hope from it. 

In the minds then of the working popula- 
tion generally the School is regarded as an 
ordinary appendage of the Church, or the 
Chapel, as the case may be — and thus happily 
there is well established in their minds an idea 
which generations will not unsettle, that the 
trainii^ of their children's minds is a work that 
specially and naturally belongs to the professed 
servants of God — that it is a work to be done 
for God and under God. 

Till within the last thirty years, all the edu- 
cation that the children of working men could 
hope for, was supplied to them by the voluntary 
exertions and self-denial of religious communities 
or zealous servants of God. Up to that time 
the Government of this country had not re- 
cognised the importance of education even in 
the most limited sense — even as a political or a 
social object And when at last, so short a 
time ago, our rulers did acknowledge the im- 
portance of this work, and saw that it was a 
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work in which tjie government of a country- 
was bound to take part, they still wisely ab- 
stained from any attempts to break the bond, 
which in the heart of all this people has ever 
bound and still binds together education and 
Christianity. They rather availed themselves 
of it — they felt that in the strong Christian zeal 
of those who ^ere already devoting themselves 
to this work, from the mere love of it as their 
Master's work, they had an agency ready made 
for the education of the country which they 
would look for in vain elsewhere. 

For though they might frame a national 
system by which funds might be raised, and 
schools built, and masters trained : the whole 
machinery of education supplied : where should 
they find the zeal, the patience, the love, the 
instinct of the Christian teacher? Minutes of 
council cannot command these-:— education rates 
cannot bpy them. They might secure a certain 
uniformity of instruction all over the land — an 
average of knowledge it might be higher than 
the present — but it would be at best the uni- 
formity of a low standard : a cold, formal, me- 
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chanical routine, which would be a poor exchange 
for the life and energy of Christian educaticm, 
irregular as this may be, and unequally distri- 
buted over the land. 

They have followed, as I said, a wiser 
course, by which, while they have secured to 
themselves die use of a lai^e portion of the 
Christian strength of the land in raising the 
standard of secular instruction, they are enabled 
to give important assistance in grants of money 
to many a religious community, parish, or con- 
gregation, that otherwise must have despaired 
of carrying out the education of their children 
in any worthy manner. 

I am not myself prepared to approve of the 
government system in all particulars. In many 
respects I think it may be made more generally 
useful : there are many cases which at present 
it fails to meet But here, in Burton, you have 
no cause to complain of it — here as much as 
in any community with which I am acquainted 
the system is working well, and producing good 
results. 

Notice the various elements of success, and 
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see how they have here combined to make 
these schools successful. 

The assistance of Government is given in 
direct proportion to the voluntary exertions' 
made on the spot — help is given to those only 
who are willing to help themselves. And so 
the present extent and condition of your schools, 
as well as the noble addition made to them 
this day, is evidence not only of the ready 
support of our Government, but also of the 
energy and wise liberality of some at least of 
your own wealthy inhabitants. 

Again, under this system care is taken that 
no parent shall be encouraged to imagine that 
either the State, or the Church, or his wealthy 
neighbours, have relieved him or can relieve 
him of his natural resp>onsibility in respect to 
the training of his children. He bears his share 
in the cost : and when I hear of space required 
in the schools of this parish for eight or nine 
hundred children, I am assured that the working 
men of Burton know the value of the benefit 
offered to their children and thankfully bear 
Jheir part in securing it for them. And this is 
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a great point gained. For many a hearty effort 
for tte good training of the child, has been 
baffled and rendered fruitless by the apathy of 
-flic parent. 

And once more, the system maintains as far 
as I know in its full integrity, that principle 
before alluded to, the Englishman's best gua- 
rantee for the honesty and soundness of the 
whole undertaking, that all is carried on under 
the constant supervision and influence of the 
ministers of Christ — the pastors of the congre- 
gation. The school is the vestibule of the Church 
— and while the pastor is able to avail himself 
of the energy, the experience, and the practical 
wisdom of those laymen who make this a labour 
of love, he finds his parish school the most 
favourable ground for the exercise of his ministry 
among the little ones of his flock. 

These causes combined, that is to say, the 
enei^ and wisdom of the managers of these 
schools, the liberality of the inhabitants of the 
place aided by lai^e grants from the revenue 
of the State, the intelligent appreciation of those 
for whose benefit they are designed — all crowned 
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and stamped by the distinctive Christian cha- 
racter of the education imparted, have under 
God's blessing made these schools hitherto emi- 
nently and signally prosperous. 

I hope this past success may be t^en for 
an omen of greater things to com& Your town 
is growing fast in extent, in riches, in import- 
ance, in population. And if you will see things 
in the light and in the order in which David 
looked upon them, and make the sons and 
daughters of Burton your first care, you will 
have to do far more than you have yet done to 
keep pace with your responsibilities. 

It is sad to say that in many of our lai^est 
and richest towns, the prayer of David has been 
reversed. All have thirsted for ' Gamers full 
of all manner of store ' — and none have lifted 
up their heart for the children of the people — 
and they now reap the fruit of their neglect. 
Had they begun betimes, they might perhaps 
have kept pace with the increasing need : but 
they strive in vain to overtake it : and the mul- 
titudes that have been drawn tt^ether to minister 
to the wealth and prosperity of the community, 
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have turned out in the end, through ignorance 
and sin, its burden and its plague. 

And yet if you place the wealth of Manchester 
or of Glasgow in one scale, and in the other 
any Uttle squalid child that pines and dies, 
untaught and uncared for, in one of their poorest 
lanes, we know which must prevail when God 
holds the balance. 

May this town be a bright exception to this 
sad and almost universal law : and as year after 
year the forest of chimneys, that tells us of a 
great and rich and honourable trade, spreads 
far and wide over this goodly vale, may we 
hear also of care bestowed on the sons and 
daughters of the place, of spacious buildings 
prepared for their use, as for the most precious 
possessions of the community. 

So will God prosper the work of your hands 
in other respects also. 

The building which is this day set apart 
for so good a purpose, is worthy of its object 
and an ornament to your town. I doubt whether 
any town in the land possesses a structure of 
the same kind that surpasses it in size and 
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beauty. Let not those who have designed it, 
and who in general bear the laigest share of 
this burden, suffer any hindrance or embarrass- 
ment from want of the sum still remaining to be 
supplied. You have a truly magnificent ad- 
dition to your schools at a cost of sixteen hun- 
dred pounds. Of this sum no less than five 
hundred is provided from the revenue of the 
country, and one hundred from the National 
Education Society. 

In such a town and neighbourhood as this, 
with so good an object, and so much encou- 
ragement from past successes, I cannot doubt but 
that the small sum now required to complete the 
remainder, will be readily offered, without subject- 
ing the disinterested movers of the undertaking 
to the necessity of painful importunity. 

I think your Committee are worthy of all 
support and all praise, for venturing on a build- 
ing of dimensions so imposing, and such fair 
proportions, not alone because it is good and 
right that a public building should be an orna- 
ment to the place in which it stands : but be- 
cause the greatness and the dignity of this work 
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demanded that the structure should be a lai^e 
and a handsome one : because the place in which 
children are to pass many hours in each day 
ought to be not merely healthy and sufficiently 
capacious, but also and especially pleasant and 
attractive — so that their hours of school may be 
full of cheerful and happy associations. And 
this the more because, as you all know, the 
homes of these children are in many cases not 
favourable to health or happiness. 

Once more, it is fit that the principal schools 
of such a town as this should be lai^e and 
noble in their design, for the sake of those who 
discharge the honourable and laborious office of 
teachers in them. They, too, deserve at the 
hands of the Christian public, that the place of 
their labours be such as they can frequent, not 
only without positive injury to health and de- 
pression of spirit, but with something of that 
satisfaction and pleasure which every educated 
man must feel at entering, though he enters it 
every day of his life, a spacious, lofty, well- 
proportioned room. 

But I must not dismiss this subject without 
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reverting shortly to that view of it from which I 
began, and commending again to your hearty 
attention the prayer of David for his people. 
Whether you care for the prosperity of England 
as a nation — and what Christian is not a lover 
of his country ? or with a natural attachment to 
your own immediate home, are glad to hope for 
increased wealth and importance to this good 
town, do not fotget to think first and to pray 
first for the sons and daughters of the place. 
Pray for them as souls for whom Christ died : 
as, according to the scriptural figure, living 
stones of which His Heavenly Temple is to be 
built. And as you pray, so act : make it a part, 
the first part, of your daily business — to see to 
their welfare : not interfering with the manifest 
and undoubted responsibility of their parents, 
but doing that for them which you know their 
parents cannot do : and doing what you can do 
towards bringing them up in ' the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.' 

Secure this first : and you may then safely 
pray for any increase you please of the material 
prosperity of this place. Neglect this, and the 
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increase of your wealth will be but a growing 
burden and curse : a neglected population will 
grow up about you in ignorance and extrava- 
gance and sin ; and become a festering sore, a 
mass of moral corruption, pernicious to society, 
and offensive in the eyes of the Lord. 

But this day's festival su^ests better words 
and brighter hopes. It opens to us a vision, for 
years to come, of young children flocking by 
scores and by hundreds, to receive instruction 
at the hands of patient and skilful teachers : it 
speaks of wise and equal discipline, of faithful 
correction, of loving encouragement; I hope I 
may add confidently, of steady Christian influ- 
ence ; all strengthened and guided and blessed 
by the very Spirit of our dear Redeemer. 

In His name we are now going to open this 
building ; to His glory we dedicate it and the 
labour that is to be carried on in it : praying 
that all who work together there may be abun- 
dantly blessed in their work — and may have 
grace to remember how precious is the material 
committed to their hands — immortal souls to be 
formed and moulded after the image of Christ 
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by their instructions, their example, the silent 
influence of their daily life — young plants for 
the courts of the Lord's House, living stones for 
the polished corners of His Temple, 



A Seimon preached in the Parish Church, Burton~ 
upon-Trent, at the opening of the new Parish School- 
room, June a, 1858. 
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THE WEAPONS OF OUR WARFARE. 

' The weapons of our warfare are not carnal.' — 
3 Cor. X. 4. 

The Apostle simply expressed the experience 
of his own life when he spoke of it as a warfare. 
No sooner had the divine life sprung up in a 
Church under his ministry, than a counteracting 
influence seemed to start into being, and a con- 
flict of two principles began. 

At Corinth the evil was great and manifold. 
Jealousy and divisions, sinful practices, abuse of 
spiritual gifts, and the intrusion of human spe- 
culatuons into the simplicity of divine truth, all 
combined to threaten the work of the Holy 
Ghost with a formidable opposition. The 
Apostle was bold and vigilant as a good soldier 
of Christ, — he was ready in the use of all lawful 
weapons, argument, reproof, expostulation — but 
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the weapons on v^ch he placed absolute reliance 
were not carnal. He believed that the Spirit of 
God actually worked with him and in him, and in 
this belief he found confidence and strength. 

It is needless to remind you, my brethren, 
that we too are soldiers in a war in which there 
is no discharge — that our life-long business is 
not only to defend the truth which has been 
entrusted to us, but to carry it forward to vic- 
tory and to conquest. It may, by God's bless- 
ing, be of use to us all on this occasion, to 
survey our position, and see how the battle fares, 
and look to our weapons. 

Indeed, when we contemplate the armies that 
are gathered tc^ether to battle against us, we 
may well be 'dismayed and greatly afraid.' 
Intellectual errors and moral corruption — in 
common language, falsehood and sin, are in all 
ages the enemies which combine to hinder the 
Lord's work, and to enslave His people : and in 
our time and country these two hosts are at 
least as formidable, for number, for variety, for 
eneigy, as ever before or elsewhere. But if we 
are appalled at the sight of the many that are 
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against us, and disappoinfed as we see how few 
are ready to stand on the Lord's side, let us 
take heart, as we say with the Apostle, ' The 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds.' 

On the moral evils ageunst which the minister 
of Christ has to wage his long, incessant war, 
it would be superfluous for me to dwell at any 
length. You, my brethren, who pass your lives 
in battling with sin, in all its various forms, and 
with all its disastrous consequences, need not to 
be reminded how subtle and how dangerous an 
enemy it is. If you should compare the ex- 
perience of your several spheres of action, you 
would no doubt contribute some sad illustrations 
of the manifold variety of sin, and of its uniform 
activity; how every place, and every age, and 
every class, in addition to the common and uni- 
versal forms of evil, groans under the misery of 
some special plague, and how the ordinary pal- 
liatives of law, and humanity, and public opinion, 
and education, utterly fail to remove or check 
the disorder. In your several parishes you have 
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no doubt made trial, laboriously and perse- 
veringly, of various agencies, but you find that 
none have touched the root of the evil. Sin is 
too strongly seated in the hearts of men to be 
so dispossessed. 

Can you not also feel comfort in the posses- 
sion of weapons that are not camal, an agency 
which is irresistible in its power, which you have 
proved to be mighty through God to the pulling 
down of the strongholds of sin ? 

Let us this day encourage one another with 
the assurance, founded on actual experience, 
that the name of Jesus is as powerful as of old 
in healing those who are sick of divers diseases 
of the soul, and in casting out the devils of un- 
belief, and falsehood, and lust, and that the 
Holy Spirit of God is still in the Church in pre- 
sence and in power, that He still convinces of 
sin, still renews, teaches, sanctifies the hearts 
of the people of God. 

The moral evils, however, with which we have 
to contend are comparatively of a permanent 
and uniform character, little liable to be affected 
by the general progress of society. The Intel- 
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lectual danger is more variable in its nature, 
more subtle in its modifications, and demands of 
us incessant observation if we wish to use the 
weapons of God with effect 

I speak generally of unbelief as an intel- 
lectual evil for distinction's sake, though I know 
that it is impossible to separate wholly between 
that which is moral and that which is intellectual 
in its origin and its process. All unbelief has 
its root in the enmity of the natural heart against 
God, its reluctance to submit itself to God's 
righteousness, and, as it writhes under the hand 
that would lead it to the light, it is for ever 
changing its posture and assuming an infinite 
variety of form. It seems impossible to reduce 
to any system or refer to any law the variations 
of unbelief, and the continual recurrence of its 
old forms under new conditions. It comes in 
gusts, now from this quarter, and again from 
that, ordinarily taking the direction which the 
prevalent current of thought among educated 
men may give to it. The principal circumstance 
in which our age differs from those which have 
gone before, is, that owing to a wider diffusion of 
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letters, and a greatly increased facility of 
communication, the various phases of error 
follow each other with greater rapidity and 
intensity. 

It is our part, my brethren, to watch these 
shifting currents, to foresee the danger and be 
ready to meet it Time was, indeed, when the 
clergy of the land held the key of knowledge, — 
when they alone were in the possession of learn- 
ing, and alone gave the impulse and direction to 
the mind of the nation. That time has long 
since passed away ; let us beware lest our po- 
sition be reversed ; let us strive at least to keep 
our place in the front. Of all misfortunes which 
may happen to the Church, none surely is more 
disastrous than that the clergy should be be- 
hind their age, that, while the laity, led by a few 
eager and active intellects, are pushing on into 
new fields of inquiry, every day widening the 
range of speculation and venturing on ground 
before thought dangerous or untenable, the ap- 
pointed guides and teachers of the people should 
be found toiling far in the rear, treading the old 
worn path of definitions and dogmas, or aiming 
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pointless shafts at positions which havj been 
long since abandoned. 

Not that the word of God is ever out of date, 
or can ever fail to establish truth and overthrow 
error ; but we must wield it aright, and first of 
all we must have our enemy in view, and know 
where and how to strike. 

We are now in the midst of a stroi^ current 
of opinion : it has fairly set in, and its tendency 
cannot be mistaken — it is leadii^ to unbelief. 

It is not many years ago (such are the rapid 
fluctuations of mind among us) that the stream 
set strong in the opposite direction. The move- 
ment indeed was not deep, for it never reached 
below the upper surface of society, but it was 
distinct and energetic The absolute submission 
of the reason, the judgment, and the will to the 
authoritative sentence of the Church, became a 
habit of mind in a large class of the refined and 
highly educated amongst us. But the chord was 
strained to the utmost, and it gave way under 
the pressure. The impulse which lent life to 
the movement has now long ceased, and the re- 
action has begun. 
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I am not now concerned to speak of the 
danger with which we are threatened from the 
attacks of avowed infidelity, although this seems 
to be a great and a growing darker. Not so 
much from the pre-eminent power of any one 
man, nor from the concentrated energy of any 
set of men, as in other times, but from the 
readier diffusion of infidel opinions, and the in- 
creased skill with, which they are propagated. 

They are presented to the people with all 
the recommendation of plausible arguments, 
and a temperate and philosophical style ; they 
are in many cases supported by high moral 
pretensions and active benevolence, and their 
authors are often permitted to occupy a place 
among the distinguished men of the day, and 
even take rank among the benefactors of so- 
ciety. 

But it is a more pressing danger than this 
which is loudly calling for our attention at this 
present time. There is a condition of thought 
now manifesting itself in our own Church — not 
suddenly or unexpectedly, for its growth has 
been gradual and regular, and its progress can 
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becasily traced. I must be careful not to speak 
hastily or harshly of any man ; the idea of in- 
fidelity is not lightly to be attached to those 
who profess to be only restoring our faith to 
its original purity. But this is not a personal 
question, it is far too important a matter to be 
turned into an attack upon any man or any 
party, for it is one which nearly concerns the 
purity of our own faith, and therefore I shall 
not shrink from declaring my conviction of the 
danger of those opinions, which are at this time 
put forth with great ability and perseverance, 
and command very general attention. They 
strilce at the foundation on which the Christian 
faith of this country is built. The avowed ob- 
ject of those who put them forth is to pull 
down the whole system of doctrine, and to re- 
construct it on new foundations. And, however 
confident the leaders of any intellectual move- 
ment may be of their own stability (and we need 
not look far to learn how often such self-con- 
fidence is misplaced), they cannot answer for the 
multitude who may be led by their ai^uments 
or eloquence to forego the substance of a living 
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faith for the shadow of a mere speculation. 
And I greatly fear that we are soon to see, 
among the very choice and flower of our young 
men, a general unsettlement of belief, if not an 
open and avowed disbelief in that which we re- 
gard as Christian truth. 

There has never been a time in which 
Christianity has not been assailed by objections 
from one quarter or another, and there are few 
men of intelligence and thought who have not 
more or less recognised the force of these ob- 
jections, and their own difficulty in surmounting 
them. 

It is a new and a very painful circumstance, 
to find members and ministers of our own 
Church actively employed in gathering up all 
the arguments that have ever been employed 
against that which their Church holds to be 
the truth, and using all the appliances of a more 
advanced state of knowledge, to lend them fresh 
point, and to wield them with increased effect. 

Objections to the scheme of redemption 
on metaphysical grounds, objections on moral 
grounds — difficulties suggested by historical 
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research, and scientific speculation — are stated 
in the most imposing form, and their force 
admitted with an excess of candour, while 
the arguments with which these attacks have 
been met are altc^ether suppressed, or men- 
tioned only to be depreciated. 

But those who thus speak still claim to be 
heard as friends — indeed, as the only real friends 
of truth. Their professed object is to lead us to 
recognise, and to admit, the weakness of our 
position ; to abandon the whole of our present 
works of defence, and retire with them to an 
inner line, which we shall find, so they assure 
us, unassailable. Surely, my brethren, we must 
pause before we consent to their proposal, and 
survey the ground well. We must be satisfied 
what we are to abandon, and why ; and we must 
be assured that we have a position to fall back 
upon. For my own part, I am persuaded that 
if we surrender that which we are now assured 
is untenable, we virtually surrender everything, 
for there wiU be little left worth contending for. 
Let me give you an illustration from the n 
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in which the very key of our position is aban- 
doned. 

As ministers of the Church of England, we 
hold and we teach that 'the offering of Christ 
once made is that perfect redemption, propitia- 
tion, and satisfaction, for all the sins of the whole 
world,' This doctrine, commonly spoken of as 
that of the Atonement, is founded, as we be- 
lieve, on the repeated and most distinct state- 
ments of holy Scripture, and is so essentially a 
part of the faith of our Church, that our whole 
form of common worship is based upon it. 

Whether it is true or false, it must be a 
central doctrine to him who holds it, because it 
professes to be for him the revealed method 
of solving the great moral problem, of recon- 
ciling God and man ; and if so, it must lie at the. . 
root of his moral system, because it is the clear- 
est declaration he can hope to obtain of the 
character of God, and of His purposes with 
respect to mankind — and of the nature of sin, 
estimated according to the mind and judgment 
of God Himself. 
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We are convinced that the doctrine of the 
Atonement, as it is commonly held among us, 
is from God, and that it contains a true expres- 
sion of the character of God, and of His pro- 
cedure towards sinful man. We believe this, 
because we find that it is very clearly stated in 
holy Scripture, and. implied in all the recorded 
intercourse between God and man, and because, 
further, we find it satisfactorily borne out by 
anali^y and by fact, as far as they can be made 
to bear on the subject. 

But we are now taught that such a con- 
ception of the work of Christ has no foundation 
in Scripture ; that the only sacrifice acceptable 
to God is the moral act of self-sacrifice ; that 
the shedding of Christ's blood on the Cross has 
nothing to do with atonement or satisfaction. In 
fact the doctrine of the Atonement, as it is com- 
monly understood amongst us, is spoken of as 
if it were nothing less than a false and cniel 
superstition. 

It is described as a doctrine which represents 
God in a character at which our moral nature 
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revolts ; that is, as inflicting a disproportionate 
punishment on man, for what he is. 

It is rejected because, as we are told, it in- 
volves the hideous consequence of punishing 
the innocent for the guilty. We are taught that 
there is no warrant of Scripture for this doctrine. 
The Old Testament (of which sacrifice seems to 
be the very key-note), being an elementary re- 
velation, is therefore not only obsolete, but 
possibly erroneous. 

In the Gospels we are assured there is no 
trace of this doctrine to be found ; in the Epistles, 
such scattered allusions to it as may be dis- 
covered here and there, are to be referred partly 
to the Jewish prejudices of the writer, partly to 
the false theories of a later age, and a corrupt 
school. 

But, indeed, it is needless to enter on the 
Scriptural branch of the argument, because the 
writers to whom I refer, appear to have a theory 
of inspiration which reduces the Bible to the 
level of human testimony, which enables them 
to set one fact of Scripture against another. 
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to argue from the silence of one book against 
the expressed statements of another, and to 
reject altogether the testimony of that book 
which most explicitly asserts this doctrine. 

It may well excite surprise and indignation 
that members of our Church should lend 
the whole force of their learning, ability, and 
character, to discredit this vital article of our 
Faith, on grounds certainly slight and unsatis- 
factory, while they have nothing to offer us in 
its place : nothing as a source of comfort to the 
penitent ; nothing as a ground of assurance to 
the believer ; nothing as the spring of moral 
action. They might have respected the tree 
for the sake of the fruit it has borne. They 
might have remembered that whatever is best 
and brightest either in individual character, or 
in the general moral life of the Church, from its 
first foundation, has sprung from this con- 
ception of the intention and effect of the death 
of Christ. We all at this day, consciously or 
not, partake of this moral life ; nay, the very 
men who scornfully repudiate it as an article 
of faith are undoubtedly indebted to it, indirectly, 
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for all that is most pure and elevated in their 
own moral nature. So intimately interwoven 
with the highest spiritual life of our Church 
through past ages, is this doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, 

I have dwelt more at length on this par* 
ticular doctrine, partly because it is especially 
assailed, and partly as an example of the manner 
in which our whole position is at this present 
time disputed. The historical truth, and, by 
consequence, the divine origin, of holy Scrip- 
ture, is openly questioned. The old objection 
to miracles, on the ground that they imply 
an imperfection in the government of the world 
is revived ; and both the discoveries of science, 
and the guesses of modern inquiry, are eagerly 
seized and turned, wherever they may be, into 
objections against the special revelations of 
God. 

It is in the face of such an opposition to the 
faith, as we believe it to have been once for all 
delivered to the Church, that we have to defend 
ourselves as best we may. We cannot doubt 
of the final result of such a controversy. One 
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cloud after another may rest on the crest of the 
mountain, and each, for its own short time, may 
hide its outline from our sight, but cloud after 
cloud passes away, and the mountain stands 
out £^in as strong, as solid, and as clear as 
ever. 

We know from past history what is the end 
oi all who oppose the truth. How the spirit 
of scepticism deludes with promises that are 
never realised, how, one system springs up 
after another, without agreement or cohesion ; 
each building upon the ruins of that which 
went before, yet never attaining to any greater 
height, and each in turn leaving its dreary mark 
on the wreck-chart of intellectual history. But 
meantime, such a spirit as is now abroad amongst 
us, may do great mischief. If it is only per- 
mitted to work on the minds of those who are 
to be the leaders and the teachers of the next 
generation, it will probably permeate the whole 
mass of the community, predisposed as it is for 
such an influence. 

How are we to meet it .' We cannot all 
be controversialists ; we have not the leisure, 
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nor the learning, nor the ability, to follow the 
subtle reasonings, and trace the skilful fallacies, 
with which some would disguise or discredit the 
truth. No doubt, as it ever has been in former 
emergencies, men will be found capable of de- 
fending the truth at each point of attack. Let 
us only use our proper weapons faithfully. 
Over and above the ordinary engines of theo- 
logical warfare, we have weapons which our 
adversaries do not take into account We be- 
lieve that a Spirit and a Power does really 
accompany the preaching of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, that the work of salvation is 
wrought indeed in the heart of man, but that 
the moving power is above, out of sight, in 
heaven. Faith and prayer, and the Word, are 
our weapons, and with them we shall conquer. 
It is a small thing to have to bear for a little 
time the reproach of credulity ; only let us be 
honest and faithful in searching out the truth ; 
let us accept the challenge of our opponents, 
and rigidly test all that seems to be weak and 
untenable in our position. Let us by all means 
refuse to occupy any ground from which we 
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may be dislodged ; but when we are satisfied 
that we have the truth, let us cleave to it more 
closely, let us love it more intensely ; let us 
exhibit it in our own persons ; let us apply it to 
the characters of our people. 

There is nothing like fact to oppose to 
theory. When the Pharisees ai^ed against 
the poor simple man in the Gospel, that Jesus 
being a sinner, could not have opened his eyes ; 
his answer was a very simple one — it was un- 
answerable in its l<^ic, irresistible in its truth — 
'One thing I know, that whereas I was blind, 
now I see.' 

In this way any one of us, my brethren, can 
bear our part in this great controversy. If only 
we can use this poor man's argument, we need 
not care to enter into any of the elaborate 
inquiries that are suggested to us : then our 
testimony will be such as this: — 'Whether the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ answers all the questions 
which the human mind can raise, I know not ; 
one thing I know, that it does satisfy the 
wants of my heart Whether any theory of 
our moral nature can explain how a belief 
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in the atonement of Jesus Christ can subdue 
sin in the heart, I cannot say ; of this I am 
sure, that it has subdued sin in my heart. 
Whether it is consistent with a philosophical 
view of the character of God, that He should 
be moved- by prayer, I am not careful to in- 
quire ; but I know, by my own experience, that 
He does hear and answer my prayer. And as 
in my own case, so in the case of others, — 
I have seen, and I know, that the belief of the 
great doctrines of the Gospel, regularly and in 
ordinary course, produces the fruits of holiness 
and happiness.' 

He amongst us who can speak thus in sin- 
cerity before God, has learnt to use the weapons 
of the Apostle, and is the best soldier in this 
war. Let us remember that these have ever 
been the weapons of God's people. Pure reason 
has never been the channel by which God has 
made His revelations : our great moral and- 
spiritual conquests have been made with weapons 
that are not carnal. By prayer God has in all 
times been prevailed upon to show His power 
and His love. To faith God has always ad- 
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dressed His communications, and by faith have 
men been enabled to receive the gifts of grace ; 
by the Word of God, often by the simple utter- 
ance of the name of Jesus, have His servants 
wrought their mightifest works ; — ' For God,' 
who does all things according to the. good plea- 
sure of His will, 'hath chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise ; and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty; and bas^ 
things of the worid, and things which are de- 
spised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which 
are not, to bring to nought things that are, that 
no flesh should glory in His presence. But of 
Him are ye in Christ Jesus who, of God, is 
ntade unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption, that according 
as it is written, He that glorieth, let him glory 
in the Lord.' 

A Sermon prea.ched at the Visita.tion of the Venerable 
the Archdeacon of Derby, June 12, i860. 
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THE HOUSE OF GOD. 

' God is in the midst of her ; she shall not be moved.' — 
Ps, idvi. s- 

This Psalm contains the expression of that 
which was the leading idea, the vital principle 
of David's kingdom — to have God established 
in the capital of the nation ; still more to have 
God set up in the hearts of His people, as He 
was already in the heart of the king. This was 
the purpose of his life ; the end for which he 
felt himself called and anointed to be king in 
Israel Of the care and the energy with which 
David carried out this purpose, we have some 
account given in the book of Chronicles, in 
which narrative much that is otherwise interest- 
ing in his history is passed over, and our whole 
attention called to the establishment of the Ark 
of God at Jerusalem. We read there of the 
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anxiety with which he inquired after the place 
which God would choose to set His name there ; 
of the zeal with which he inspired all Israel to 
join in bringing back the Ark, ' at which no 
inquiry had been made all the days of Saul ; ' 
and of the impulsive enthusiasm of his own con- 
duct on the occasion. There, too, is described 
the arrangement of Priests and Levites for the 
public service ; and the profuse preparation of 
materials for the building and decoration of that 
house which he so earnestly desired to erect to 
the glory of God. All his conquests, all his acts 
of government, his sins and his sorrows, his own 
personal fortunes and those of his children, are 
in this narrative put aside that we may learn in 
fuller detail and with stronger emphasis what 
was the great work of his life, the central idea 
of his government. 

It is true that his notion of the worship of 
God was not such as we have learnt from Him 
Who teaches that God is a Spirit, that His 
worship is not a matter oi place or q{ form. 

And so, when we read of the setting up of 
the Ark at Jerusalem, of the burnt-offerings and 
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incense, the courses of the Priests, and the minis- 
trations of the Levites, we are tempted to put 
the histoty aside as something belonging to the 
old dispensation, superseded by the new system 
of the Gospel ; containing no lesson for us who 
are under the newer and fuller dispensation of 
the Spirit. 

Yet, I think if we read the Psalms of David 
as a commentary on his history, we shall find 
that he was no formalist. No language has ever 
been uttered more fitted to give expression to 
the purest spiritual devotion — more thoroughly 
Christian in the deepest sense than the devo- 
tional Psalms of this king of Israel. It seems 
to have been granted to him not only to foresee 
the glories of that kingdom of which his own 
throne was the mere type ; but to anticipate in 
his own feelings and rel^ous character the 
whole spiritual life of the Gospel. It was not the 
tabernacle and the ark, the priest and the ephod, 
the sacrifice and the incense, that was the object 
of his care and his labour ; it was God Himself, 
and God even as we know Him now in Christ, 
that He loved, and trusted, and longed for ; God 
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whom he ilesired to see set up as the true King 
of Israel before the eyes of the whole nation, in 
the hearts of all his subjects. 

And that is why these old Hebrew songs 
possess such singular "power,- such marvellous 
adaptation to every need and occasion of 
Christian worship in these modem days. If we 
want to shout aloud our joyful praises at the 
coronation of a Christian sovereign, to whisper 
thoughts of peace and holy comfort in the ear of 
a dying saint, or to tell of the coming resurrec- 
tion over the grave of a departed brother, we 
can nowhere find thoughts or phrases more apt 
to our purpose. And for the work that has 
called us together to-day, are there not many 
of us who have had the very words of David in 
our hearts and on our lips, as most expressive of 
our present feelings ? May we only be enabled 
to enter as deeply as David into the spirit of this 
work; as truly to realise the presence and power 
of Christ the King, as that which can alone give 
effect to it. 

We have met to witness the consecration of 
this house, which has been built to the glory of 
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God, and for the perpetual use of His Church in 
this place. It is an occasion for joy and thanks- 
giving. Even to the casual passer-by, if only he 
be a Christian, the distant sight of this building, 
placed as a crown on the brow of your village, 
is a bright and pleasant sight; one more added 
to the graceful sisterhood of fair buildings that 
adorn our district, and seem to send their greet- 
ings to one another across the valley ; and it 
suggests thoughts of fmtii and spiritual life and 
Christian fellowship. And a nearer view has 
shown us to-day that it is worthy of the purpose 
to which it has been devoted. It speaks of pious 
care and reverence ; there is a simplicity in its 
plan, a solidity in its structure, which accords 
well with our pure faith and open access to God. 
As far as the material fabric bears a part in 
Christian worship, we have here a pledge that 
the gloiy of God and the spiritual life of His 
people in this parish have been well provided for, 
' Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands.' I truly believe that 
the most earnest labourers in this work — thos^ 
who have longed most and worked hardest to 
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have this Church restored — will most deeply feel 
that without God in the midst of us, there is 
neither Ufe, nor strength, nor beauty in this 
place. 

When David had prepared a place for the 
worship of God, he went out and fetched the 
Ark, and set it up, a visible, ever-present sign 
and pledge, that God was in His chosen place. 
We have provided the place, made it over, and 
set it apart for ever for the worship of God ; but 
our work will be miserably incomplete, infinitely 
below David's, if we cannot have the Ark of 
God set up here. There was a time when the 
ground was marked out and the tabernacle pre- 
pared on the hill of Sion ; but the Ark was in 
the house of Obed-Edom, and the blessing of 
God was there too. And what is the Temple 
with its ivory and gold without the Ark ? 

See ye, my brethren, that ye bring the Ark 
of God into the place which ye have prepared 
for it. Indeed it is a happy thought that the 
restoration of external means of worship has 
generally accompanied the revival of a true 
and genuine faith. 
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And on the present occasion I am sure it is 
the prevailing feeling among you all that this 
building, beautiful and appropriate as it is, must 
be without value or significance unless Christ 
vouchsafe to meet His people here ; and that the 
regular orderly ministrations which are to be held 
here are a subject of congratulation and thank- 
fulness, only as a sign and acknowledgment 
that God is here in the midst of His people: 
The renewal of. spiritual life which we hope and 
pray for, is that which alone gives value to the 
restoration of the material meaiK of worship. 

We are in danger of sometimes forgetting 
this. Though, as I before remarked, a zeal for 
the outward forms of worship generally attends 
the revival of Christian faith and love ; it does 
sometimes happen that we are so far occupied 
and absorbed by the outside work, that we for- 
get or neglect the heart and life of the matter ; 
we are so busy with the decorations of the 
Temple that we foi^et the Ark which alone 
sanctifies the Temjile. 

This is an error against which we should 
jealcusly guard oui^elves in an age of what may 
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generally be called Church Revival. The zeal 
which finds exercise principally in the restoration 
of Church buildings and Church Services, may, 
if it is not watched, degenerate into the selfish 
pursuit of a favourite taste or a pedantic display 
of antiquarian learning. 

Educated men, for it is they who lead the 
way generally in such works, must remember 
that our Church in this nineteenth century, has 
to deal with men and women of the nineteenth 
century, and that any attempt to throw back the 
form of its ministrations to a model of former 
days, may perchance lead to the result of making 
them unintelligible and ineffectual for the mass 
of the people to-day. 

An age of refined taste in architecture and 
music is not necessarily a period of a pure or a 
vigorous faith. Our noblest Cathedrals and our 
finest services belong to an age which few among 
lis would wish to recall. But apart from this 
consideration, few things are more disastrous 
than that separation of classes in the Church, 
which is so likely to ensue from the indulgence 
on the part of the educated, of a fastidious taste 
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in things counected with the public worship of 
the Church, with which the mass of their fellow- 
Christians can have no sympathy. 

It is a fruitless task for the most zealous 
pastor to attempt to carry his flock back with 
him into an age, which exercises a charm over his 
own imagination — worse thanfruitlessif,failing to 
transport them with him, he dwells apart from 
them in a world of his own, without a thought 
or feeling in common. Long may it be before 
such results are common in our pure scriptural 
Church — the mother of all the people of the 
land — before our authorised Services become a 
luxury for the sensitive taste of the few, while 
the many are left to seek spiritual food where 
they may, at unauthorised hands in unrecognised 
forms. 

Our best safeguard against these dangers lies 
in the thought expressed by the words of the 
text God in the midst of her — is the glory and 
the strength of Church, Nation, and Parish. 
God in the midst of us — must be our definite 
and immediate aim in all works of Church re- 
storation or Church extension ; and all our 
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works, all our arrangements should be measured 
by this test — do they tend designedly and actually 
to bring God — God in Christ — into the midst of 
us — to make Him the present object of worship, 
to ftad the understanding, the feeling, the hearts 
of the people directly to Him ? 

What is the ground of our attachment to the 
Church in which we have been baptized and 
have lived, ? Why do we hold fast to her doc- 
trine, love her forms of worship, and prefer the 
whole order of her Services to the very shape of 
our buildings and dress of our ministers to those 
of all other sects and classes ? 

I believe that the order of her ministrations, 
the decent simplicity of her ritual, the tone of 
her devotions, when apprehended and carried 
out in their true spirit, are effectual beyond any 
other system existing, however pure in faith and 
sincere in intention, in enabling her children to 
realise tfie presence of Christ. And if in any part 
they should be found to fail in embodying the 
genuine truth of the Gospel, or expressing the 
true Christian spirit, the mind of Christ — if in 
any particular the forms of worship should prove 
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rather to veil Christ from the hearts of the 
people than to place Him forward, the promi- 
nent, the sole object of their concentrated gaze, 
the most devoted sons of the Church will be the 
first to strive for amendment in these points. 

And what is thus true of our Church at lai^e 
is true of each branch of it, every parish, every 
flock that is sheltered within such a fold as this. 
You may well be congratulated on having this 
fair and substantial house of prayer and praise, 
and every provision and appliance to make the 
Word of God attractive and impressive. But the 
emphatic cause of thankfulness and joy, is that 
the possession and right use of the building will 
be for you a true means of grace ; will warm and 
cherish the fire of faith and love in your hearts ; 
will enable you to feel and realise the presence 
of Christ in the midst of you. 

If, as we trust and confidently expect, the 
true mind and intention of our Church is carried 
out in the services of this church, then you will 
find the way hither ever lead you to Christ ; 
then the prayers of the Church will be so led 
and directed as to help each worshipper to raise 
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bis heart and present his own petitions to God ; 
the voice of praise so guided as to enlist and 
encourage: all of every degree to utter witli their 
lips the melody of thankful hearts ; and he 
who delivers to you week by week the great 
message of love will so set before your eyes 
Jesus Christ crucified among you that your 
faith will be enlarged and the love of God shed 
abroad in your hearts by these exercises, and 
you will thankfully acknowledge that this is in 
truth the house of God. 

And it is by the combined faith and zeal of 
pastor and fiock tc^ether that the spirit is kept 
alive and the presence of God realized. Our 
theory of Christian worship is this, that a just 
share and part is assigned to the minister on 
the one hand, and to the people whose devo- 
tions he guides on the other. Order and de- 
cency is secured by arrangements which place 
the minister apart and give him the lead 
throughout ; while fervour and strength are to 
be found in the hearty unfailing response and 
support of the people. 

Without this support the most touching and 
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the most stirring forms of prayer lose their 
power and become mere formalities, and the 
most earnest ministrations grow cold and list- 
less. 

Let your minister — I speak to such as will 
form his regular congr^ation — have this sup- 
port from you : give him the cheering satisfac- 
tion of seeing these seats well filled by constant, 
willing worshippers. Let his prayers and con- 
fessions and thanksgivings be repeated with 
that full and loud response which tells of many 
who come here to seek God indeed, who find 
film here and pour out the feelings of their 
hearts before Him, Let the praises of God be 
sung by all with that warmth and vigour which 
may more than compensate for the absence of 
high cultivation. And when your appointed 
teacher speaks to you as Christ's Ambassador ; 
reasoning of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come : when he rebukes your sins 
and calls you to repentance, or sets before you 
the amazing love of God in Jesus Christ our 
Redeemer, give him the preacher's best encour- 
agement and highest reward, the eager silence 
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of attention, not the drowsy stillness of apathy 
which has grieved and deadened many a faithful 
preacher, but the hush that tells of interest, 
thought, an awakened conscience, and a beating 
heart 

There is indeed a blessing in this day and 
work ; it is for you the people of this village to 
seize and secure it You have now a pastor of 
your own, I may say, living among you, sharing 
your interests and anxieties, sorrows and joys ; 
you have a Church inviting worshippers by its 
beauty and convenience ; you have a form of 
worship, not performed as a ceremony, on which 
you are permitted to look at a distance, but 
designed for you, and in which you have an 
essential part 

And out of this strong root of Christian life 
you will see springing up all those flowers and 
fruits which make a well-ordered English parish 
look truly like a garden of the Lord ; your 
children will be taught, your sick and aged fed, 
and all among you who are in Sorrow or want 
will know whither to turn for sympathy and relief. 
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I beseech you not to let these blessings pass 
away from you ; give your minister the honour 
and the support that is due for his work's sake ; 
let not the services of the Church grow cold and 
listless for want of your hearts and voices, and 
share with your appointed pastor, I do not say 
the burden, but the right and the honour of 
training the young, feeding the poor, tendii^ 
the sirk of Christ's flock. Then will people say 
when they recall this day's work, that when the 
Bishop and the Clei^ and all the people came 
to dedicate the place which they had prepared 
on this hill-side for the honour and worship of 
God, they brought the Ark of God with tbem. 
Then shall it be said of this place, ' God is in 
the midst of her.' 

And to seize this blesnng, to make the most 
of this day ; that it may be a white day in the 
memories of many of you and of the parish at 
large, how much may be done if you will se- 
verally resolve to make it an era in your lives, in 
the history of your souls, the occasion of a new 
spring of life within you. 
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'. Of all the ofTerings you can make to God, 
none, you know, is so acceptable as the offering 
of the heart. 

And if any of you could make this day the 
occasion of turning to God anew ; plucking out 
and casting away a sin, which perchance has 
made your heart heavy, and ybiir house un- 
happy, and of walking henceforth a free, man 
in the happy service of Christ, then we shall 
have t^e best evidence that God has been 
amongst us of a truth. 

It is a day in which old idols should be put 
away that you may worship God acceptably ; 
old sins renounced, misunderstandings cleared 
up, ill-will abandoned, and every heart opened 
to welcome that Holy Spirit of God, the Spirit 
of purity and of love, who can make any heart 
a fit temple for Himself, full of glory and of 
beauty. 

And you will all, I am very confident, feel 
that the completion of this work, so well 
hitherto performed, calls for your present sup- 
port on the highest and best grounds ; and 
that in tending yourselves to it you are helping 
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to secure to this village the greatest blessing 
that can be gninted to a community on earth, 
the pennanent establishment of a Church, in 
which the true Word of God shall be preached, 
the ordinances of Christian worship observed, 
and the graces of the. Christian life exhibited, 
if it pleases God, tn this and all coming gene- 
rations, 

' Arise, O Lord, into Thy rest ; Thou and 
the Ark of Thy strei^. Let thy Priests be 
clothed with righteousness, and let' Thy saints 
shout for joy." 

A Sermon preached at the Consecratioii of Findcm 
Church, November II, 1863. 
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THE PHYSICIAN AND HIS WORK. 

'And not only they, but ourselves also, which have 
the firstfruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan 
within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the 
redonption of our body.' — ROH. viii. 33. 

Th1!> passage well expresses the strong sense 
entertained by the Apostle, of the complicated 
relations in which he stood, bound on one side 
to the spiritual world, on the other to the world 
of sense and matter. Actually possessing, as he 
says, the firstfruits of the Spirit : assured by an 
inner consciousness of a life independent of 
flesh, and superior to it, he was yet keenly alive, 
all the more so, perhaps, for this very con- 
sciousness, to the bondage, the corruption, the 
pain and the misery, of the world in which he 
lived and laboured. He could not examine his 
own heart, or study his own frame, without per- 
ceiving the cruel efTects of sin, hereditary and 
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personal : 'he could not look on the world about 
him, with the eye of a thoughtful man, without 
discerning everywhere traces of suffering. No 
wonder if he often locked up from his work ; 
turned his eyes to the light of the distant 
dawning, and longed for the coming of the 
day which ^ould put to flight «n and sorrow 
for ever. 

It was our Great and Divine Master' Himself 
who first felt thus. He first passed His life in 
the midst of a groaning world, bore His full 
share of suffering humanity, while yet enjoying 
the confident anticipation of the completed 
redemption. The bright rays of coming glory 
cheered Him indeed in the dreary days of 
earthly toil, but never for a moment interrupted 
the exercise of love and sympathy towards the 
misery He came to taste and to share. To save 
us from sin and its sure penalties. He volun- 
tarily came amongst us, and made Himself 
acquainted by inspection, nay, by experience, 
with all the consequences that sin has entailed 
on our flesh. ' Himself bare our sicknesses.' I 
know not whether we are to understand this 
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literally to mean that He endtlred sickness in 
His own Person. But I am sure that it would 
be in perfect keeping with all else that He 
graciously did and suffered for us ; it would be 
only the just c6nip|enient of His experience of 
the flesh, who endured hunger, and cold, and 
weariness, toilsome days, and wakeful nights, 
wounds, and bruises, and death itself; that 
He should also have made trial in His own 
Body of the peculiar sufferings of a sick bed; 
the pain and the languor, the aching brow and 
the quailing heart. Certain we are that He 
always felt a ready and tender sympathy with 
»ckness under all its forms ; and while ever 
conscious that the great end of His mission was 
to give a death-btow to sin, and so make an end 
of all suffering. He lost no occasion by the way, 
of alleviating the effects of sin on the mortal 
frame of His fellow-men, wherever they came 
within His reach. 

And He has bequeathed the same spirit to 
His Church : the same confident anticipation of 
coming ddiverance from all evil, with the samo 
sympathetic tenderness for actual suffering of 
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every kind, and the same earnest exertions to 
relieve it. ■ 

In faith the Christian buries his dead. 
There is a reverence attending Christian burial, 
mingled with thankfulness and hope, which can 
only . arise from a settled confidence that the 
lifeless body which we lay in the grave for 
a time, has yet a higher and a more enduring 
destiny in prospect. 

And in faith the Christian tends the sick, 
firmly persuaded that the work of Christ has 
destroyed that bitter root from which all this 
fruit of suffering and anguish springs ; that by 
His death He has redeemed the body as well as 
the soul of man ; and that there can be no 
labour more blessed, more honoured in His 
sight, than to carry on His own work of healing, 
strengthening, and relieving, the afflicted bodies 
of men. 

And herein lies the grand difference between 
the Heathen world and the Christian Church. 
They, in their most refined nations, and most 
civilized institutions, were sensible of the bond^e 
and corruption ; felt it keenly and bitterly ; but 
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they knew of no redemption, they had no 
certain hope of deliverance. They buried their 
dead in sorrow enough, but not in hope nor in 
peace : and they tended their sick with care 
and with skill, but it was not a religious work 
to them : they did not connect sickness with 
sin : they did not know of a God who saves 
from suflering and from sin together ; they had 
no thought that in caring for the sick and dying, 
they were doing God's work. It may be true 
that there were no hospitals for the sick poor in 
heathen countries in their best times, though I 
can conceive of men such as were some of the 
statesmen and philosopher princes of Rome, 
who from the mere consciousness of humanity, 
or even from motives of policy, might have 
devised and appointed such an institution ; but 
it could not have been what a Christian Hos- 
pital is to us ; there would have been no 
sympathetic sense of sin ; no love for the sinner ; 
no assurance of coming redemption for the 
body ; no such thing as the prayer of faith 
attending the exercise of professional skill. 
The work which we are engaged in to-day 
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is essentially a Christian work ; and our service 
in this place is a yearly confession, in the 
presence of God, that it is a work of love for 
Christ's sake, and that we do it under a sense 
of His presence, and in dependence on His 
blessing. 

Let me, therefore, make a few remarks, with 
a view of pointing out some special grounds on 
which you are appealed to as Christians, to give 
your money to the support of our County In- 
firmary. I assume the principle that as fol- 
lowers, as imitators of Christ, we are bound to 
carry on His work : as His pledged soldiers and 
servants, we are all bound to alleviate the 
sufferings under which the human race 'groans 
being burdened,' as far as lies in our poWer, I 
proceed to state the special claims which such 
an institution possesses, as a way of carrying 
out that' principle. 

I notice two such special grounds of appeal, 
which seem to stand out prominently above all 
others. 

I. The first is, tlie simple and obvious benefit 
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to the afflicted. Men cannot now bring their 
ack and lay them at the feet of Jesus ; but they 
will naturally bring them wherever there are 
the means of curing or alleviating their sickness. 
And if, by the maintenance of a general home 
for the sick, we can concentrate our medical 
skill, and combine all favourable conditions and 
circumstances for nursing and curing, we are in 
the simplest and most direct manner, conferring 
a benefit on the lai^e and populous area in the 
midst of which our hospital is placed, and doing 
Christ's own work to the best of our power. 
We have, indeed, here no exceptional natural 
advantages ; no mineral springs that supply a 
specific remedy for particular complaints ; but 
we can offer the best judgment, and the best 
treatment that our county can produce, with 
all the circumstances of site, arrai^ement, food, 
and ventilation, most favourable to recovery, 
and all the appliances that the most recent ex- 
periments have proved to be beneficial in the 
art of healing. 

There is a difficulty w*ich often presents 
itself to the mind of a liberal Christian, in this 
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matter of alm^ving. His hand is often closed, 
and the warm impulse of his heart checked by 
the persuasion, only too well founded, that his 
generosity will work in the end evil rather than 
good ; and that his ready, undiscriminating 
lai^ess, has a sure tendency to debase the moral 
tone of a neighbourhood. 

There is no such cause for misgiving here. 
You cannot be too kind, too considerate, too 
liberal to the sick. The time of sickness is a 
time when comfort and luxuries may be safely 
bestowed without any reasonable fear of moral 
harm. Give the poor patient what he needs — 
warmth, and good air, sufficient food.and needful 
medicine (for these are indeed luxuries to the 
poor man), and he will be alt the more fit to go 
out and strive once more with the hard, cold 
realities of his daily life. And it may be he wilt 
take with him a remembrance of the kindness, 
which will be a happiness and a heart treasure 
to him as loi^ as he lives. 

And you give him, in the hospital, that which 
no skill and no love can give him in his own 
home. The home of a labouring man is too 
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often such as to make the strongest health give 
way ; rarely such as to present favourable con- 
ditions for recovery. We know what it is to 
enter such a house at the time of sickness. It 
is not hard for most of us to recall the low, 
crowded, room beneath — kitchen, parlour, bed^ 
chamber, in one — with signs of the housewife's 
labour all about, and children, too young to 
realize the presence of sickness and danger, 
noisy on the threshold. 

Then the low, narrow stair, and the attic 
under the roof — the bare walls — the unfurnished 
bed : in spite of most faithful and zealous tend- 
ance the air is oppressive : the stir and noise of 
the one room below robs the sick man of the 
quiet rest that he sorely needs : the food is 
insufficient : it may be that some special treat- 
ment or some costly remedy is needed, and is 
utterly out of reach. The tenderest skill of the 
physician can do nothing under these unfavour- 
able conditions ; the constant care of the wife, 
aided by the unfailing kindness of some neigh' 
bour, as poor and as helpless as herself, is of no 
avail here 
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What a relief, what a blessing to all alike, 
when the sick man may be transferred to the 
chambers of such an Institution as that of which 
I now speak. All is at once changed ; every 
circumstance is now in his &vour ; all is ar- 
ranged and reflated with a direct view to his 
recovery. Fresh air and appropriate food; quiet 
and skilful tendance ; and, over all, the tirm, 
wise discipline of such an Institution, contri- 
buting to comfort and recovery, not less than 
the other conditions. And with all this, are we 
not bound to offer those advantages which only 
a Christian Institution can give ; that treatment 
which the sick are so well disposed to receive 
and appreciate ? Our blessed Master was Phy< 
sician to soul and body together ; the fleshly 
ailment was to Him only and always a manifest- 
ation of the spiritual disease; the relief of 
sickness was a ^gn and pledge, almost sacra- 
mental, oS the foi^iveness of sin and the restor- 
ation of the soul ' That ye may know that the 
son of man hath power upon earth to forgive 
sin — he satth to the sick of the palsy. Arise.' 
' Go and sin no more, lest a worse thing happen 
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unto thee.' We cannot separate the ideas of 
sin and sickness ; and no time surely can be so 
favourable to warn men against sin, as when 
they are actually groaning under the burden 
which sin has brought upon mankind. We 
cannot give hopes of any miracle of healing to 
be wrought by a word and a touch ; nor have 
"we any power upon earth to forgive sin : but by 
the blessing of the Holy Spirit on the physician's 
skill, and the chaplain's ministration, it may be 
that many a sick man, in coming to this Chris- 
tian Institution, will have been brought to 
Christ, and will have found health in Him for 
body and soul together. 

Therefore, as a great benefit done to the 
poor in the very spirit of Christ Himself, and in 
imitation of His example : as a service on which 
we may bestow largely and freely without fear 
of any of those injurious effects which follow 
inconsiderate liberality ; as a means of advanc- 
ing the honour of our Master in the healing 
and purifying the souls as well as the bodies of 
men ; I appeal to you to enable the Directors 
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of our County Infirmary to maintain it in a 
state of complete efficiency. 

II. I now proceed to call your attention to 
another ground on which this Institution claims 
your support. 

A hospital is not only a refuge for the sick ; 
it is also a school for the Physician, a place of 
perpetual instruction in the art of healing. The 
character of those who exercise this art among 
us, who may be said to watch over the health 
of the community, is of such importance to 
every one of us, that we have an immediate 
and pressing interest in all that bears upon 
their position and their efficiency. We have 
indeed no ambition to make our Hospital a 
place of medical training, after the manner of 
the great schools of London and Edinburgh ; 
but it ought to be, and we hope it will always 
be, a place in which men of experience and 
skill may practise their noble art with effect, 
and with satisfaction ; a place to which Physi- 
cians in distant parts of the county may send 
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delicate and critical cases with perfect confi- 
dence ; a place in which the rising members of 
the profession may learn all that is newest and 
most important in medical science. 

Surely it is not too much to say, that the 
general tone of this profession, in any locality, is 
directly and considerably affected, by the cha- 
racter and scale of the Public Institution which 
may be regarded as its capital or head-quar- 
ters ; nor needs it many words to show how 
nearly we are all concerned, in our persons and 
our families, in the honour and the efficiency of 
those who practise the medical art amongst 
us. 

The calling of the Physician —let me use the 
term in its most general sense, of all who after 
ascertained qualification pursue any branch of 
the art — is an honourable and arduous profes- 
sion ; his natural powers of mind and body 
must be considerable : his training is very se- 
vere : he passes through a course of instruction, 
which, but for some strong counteracting forces, 
is fraught with danger to the nobler qualities 
and finer sensibilities of his nature : the famili- 
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arity he acquires with the material structure of 
the human frame, tends to blunt and deaden 
the spiritual faculties and the moral feeh'ngs : 
while his daily acquaintance with suffering and 
disease, by a well-known law of our moral 
nature, is apt to take off the edge of the first 
feelings of compassion. 

And, if he is one who knows how to mea- 
sure the true grasp and grandeur of his calling, 
he sees before him a field of inquiry, of experi- 
ment, of speculation, most fascinating in its 
variety, almost boundless in its extent. Who 
shall say how laborious, or how perilous to the 
young student, is all that branch of science 
which has to do with the pathology of the 
human constitution, the infinitely subtle and 
mysterious relations of mind and body, of spirit 
and matter ? 

It is, indeed, a noble and a dangerous career. 
How shall a young man keep the heart tender, 
and the imagination pure, and the mind sound 
and clear, but by the restraining and purifying 
influence of the Grace of God : by the sobriety 
of judgment and purity of heart, which is only 
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secured in a personal apprehension of the mind 
and doctrines of Christ ? 

And then, when the training is over, and 
the practice begins, it is a life of heavy labour, 
of wearing anxiety, of continual danger : yes, 
often danger far more really trying to the heart, 
than the half-hour's wild excitement that makes 
a man the hero of a battle-field. We are very 
exacting ; we expect the Physician to be always 
ready to our call, always prepared to bring all 
his mind and judgment to the case immediately 
before him, always patient and tender in his 
treatment, though we know so well how soon 
our own feelings grow dull from daily familiarity 
with suffering. 

Indeed, our Christian sympathies are strongly 
called for in behalf of the Physician, whether we 
consider the training to which he submits him- 
self, or the heavy, harassing work to which his 
life is devoted. 

And what is he, what may he not be some 
day to each of us ? In how many cases, as a 
matter of fact, is he not the best and nearest 
friend of the- family? We rely on his skill, we 
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depend on his judgment, we trust his honour. 
The happiness of a household may hang on his 
discretion and his friendship. His studies have 
led him to discern with a quick intuition the 
relations of mind and body. It is sometimes 
his lot and his duty to trace the immediate con- 
nexion of sin with sickness ; he has to cot 
deeper than the knife will reach; to lay bare the 
heart, and bring some secret plague to l^ht, 
that has spread a taint over the body. To dis- 
chai^e such duties faithfully, wisely, delicately, 
needs surely qualities of mind and heart which 
deserve our highest esteem. 

When the visitation of sickness comes on a 
house, when one whom we love as our own life, 
wife, or sister, or child, is laid in the upper 
chamber, and we are utterly helpless to save or 
relieve ; how do we wait for the promised visit 
— with what intense expectation do we watch 
his countenance as he comes from the sick 
room : a look or a word from him will make 
our heart rise with joy and thankfulness, or cast 
us down to the dust in despair. 

And the day will come, in the ordinary 
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course of God's Providence, when we shall our- 
selves be the objects of his visit and of his 
skill, when we may have to hear our own sen- 
tence from his lips, and have to trust to him to 
break evil tidings to those we love, and repose 
for our few remaining days on his patience and 
care. 

When the Physician is or may be all this to 
us ; friend and adviser on matters that touch us 
so nearly, and attendant on our own bed of 
sickness, pain, and death, it is surely a matter of 
no little interest to us, that the honour and 
dignity of the profession should by all means be 
maintained : that the Institution, which is, as I 
have said, the centre and head-quarters of his 
profession, should be supported in such effi- 
ciency, and even splendour, as to stamp his 
calling with honour, and attract men of skill, of 
genius, and, more than all, of true Christian 
refinement. 

I have thus endeavoured to remind you of 
these two considerations on which I found my 
appeal to your liberality. To the sick man the 
Hospital should be indeed a home, amply fur- 
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nished with all that has a tendency to soothe, to 
comfort, to assist recovety. Let the sick room 
be not only sufficiently spacious for health, and 
provided with its necessary furniture, but give it 
something also of the comfort and even luxury 
that is so well bestowed on ackness —bright 
ornaments, pleasant prospects, objects to meet 
the eye that may interest and refresh the mind, 
and perchance impart something of refined taste 
to the passing inmate. And especially, what- 
ever has to do with the spiritual care of the sick 
may wdl be thought worthy of liberal conside- 
ration. If anywhere the place of prayer should 
be made attractive in form and proportion and 
material, I think it should be so in the Hospital. 

It is there that often the first impression is 
made on the heart ; the first turn given to the 
devotional feelings. Let the restored invalid 
carry back to his home at least a bright recol- 
lection of the common worship in which he has 
engaged, while an inmate in your Institution. 

On the other hand, it is due to those who 
give their time and skill, without reserve and 
without remuneration, to the service of the sick. 
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that in all its arrangements, the dignity and 
the efficiency of their vocation should be con- 
sulted. 

Everything that can lighten their labour, and 
assist their studies, add to their knowledge, and 
enhance their interest in the work, ought to be 
provided without stint and without reluctance. 

Certainly it ought not to be said, that in this 
laine and prosperous county, the sick are in any 
part of the Institution unfavourably lodged, or 
the Medical staff left without space or apparatus 
for study, or the spiritual ministrations of the 
Chaplain discouraged for want of a fit place of 
worship. 

I feel confident, that when the time comes, 
and an appeal is made for means to provide 
ampler accommodation for the wants of an 
increasing population, some such considerations 
as those on which I have been dwelling, will 
have their due weight with you ; and that spirit 
of love which moved our Blessed Master to so 
much tender care for the sick ; that sympathy 
which filled the Apostle''s heart for the groans, 
not of mankind only, but of the whole creation, 
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will work also in you, my brethren, and move 
you to take your share, whatever self-denial it 
may cost you, in that which is certainly one of 
the highest and purest works of Christian charity. 

A Sermon preached in All Sants' Church, Derby, on 
Thursday, October 13, 1864, at the Anniversary of the 
Derby County Infirmary. 
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CONFESSION OF SIN. 

' My son, give, I pray thee, glory to the Lord God of 
Israel, and make confession unto Him ; and tell me now 
what thou hast done; hide it not from me.' — JosH.vii. 19. 

Confession of guilt is the natural consequence 
and the natural expression of repentance. If we 
bear this in mind as we consider the subject, we 
shall probably be able to avoid the mistakes into 
which some have fallen, and to form a true idea 
of the purpose, and the manner of Christian con- 
fession, and the benefit that may be reasonably 
expected from it 

The history of Achan affords us a fair in- 
stance of genuine confession : that is, a confes- 
sion which is prompted by real sorrow for sin, 
without any selfish motives. For it is very com- 
mon to find men admitting their guilt with a 
view only to mitigate anger and to diminish tlie 
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penalty they have to pay. This is not honest 
confession, and is ineffectual of any good result. 
Genuine confession on the other hand may be 
made before discovery has taken place, without 
any fear of consequences, without, indeed, any 
motive of self-interest, and purely as a sponta- 
neous fruit of true repentance, and as a natural 
relief of the conscience : and this is the best and 
happiest form of confession. Or, as in Achan's 
case, confession may be made, not indeed spon- 
taneously and before discovery, but stiU without 
hope of advantage, as a relief of the heart, and 
an admission of the justice of a sentence which 
the sinner knows to be irrevocable. Such a con- 
fession is equally genuine, though not like the 
former purely free and voluntary. 

If we ask why it is a relief to the mind and 
conscience of a sinner to confess his sin — why 
confession seems to be a necessary and natural 
complement of repentance — why the profoundest 
sorrow of the heart seems insufficient and imper- 
fect without the open admission of the lips, we 
are thrown back on a law of our nature, which is 
felt, but cannot be accounted for. It is analo- 
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gous to that craving for tears — that ' hysterical 
passion ' which sent Joseph apart into his cham- 
ber to weep, when his heart 'yearned upon his 
brother' — an instinct of our nature which is 
fully recognised by the oldest and the greatest 
of heathen poets. For he, though he did not 
possess any such skill in mental analysis as 
modern thinkers and teachers practise, yet as 
you know, often sounds the depths of human 
feeling and affection more profoundly thaji any 
others who have come after him, and traces their 
laws with unerring instinct . And as some of 
you will remember, in speaking of the outward 
manifestation of sorrow, he describes it as the 
satisfaction of a strong yearning, or appetite. 
When the heart is possessed with this longing, 
this f^iEpoci nothing but tears and cries will 
satisfy it 

So it is with the confession of sin. When 
the heart is full of sorrow, there is an instinctive, 
and happily in most cases an irresistible desire 
to confess the sin. In this, as in every detail of 
Christian life, we may take our lesson from the 
little child. And many of us know that in very 
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early life, when the conscience is still pure and 
vigorous, and holds its proper place in the 
moral frame, it is a matter of common occur- 
rence that a child cannot rest until it has told 
out all its faults in the ear of father or mother, 
and so in a manner relieved the heart of the bur- 
den which weighed it down. 

No less clear is the voice and judgment of 
instinct as to the direction of our confession, the 
person to whom we avow our fault Undoubt- 
edly nature prompts us to confess our fault to 
the person s^inst whom we have sinned. With- 
out this we cannot satisfy the yearning of the 
heart. We may tell our grief to another and 
ask counsel and comfort, but the burden re- 
mains on our conscience untii we have acknow- 
ledged the fault to the injured person, whoso- 
ever that may be. And this leads us at once to 
the distinction recognised in Scripture, and ob- 
vious to our own understanding, between sins 
against God and sins against one another — be- 
tween the confession which we owe to God, and 
the confession which we we are bound to make 
when we have wronged a brother. 
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Let it be enough to-day to speak of sins 
against God — of confession to God. This is 
what the text speaks o£ When the poor wretch 
is at the point to die, when his sin has been 
by direct interposition of Divine Providence 
brought home to him, and made clear to all 
the people, Joshua calls upon him to give glory 
to the Lord God of Israel, and make confession 
unto Him ; and, he adds, tell me what thou 
hast done, hide it not from me — not to interpose 
himself between the sinner and God, but that 
the confession made to God might be made 
publicly, for the greater glory of God, and for 
the complete satisfaction of all the people. 

When this confession of sin is made to God, 
let us see what purpose is answered by it. 
Certainly not that of simply making known our 
fault to Him who knows all things. But, first, 
there is the satisfaction of that instinct which 
I have spoken of — a relief which the sorrowful, 
burdened heart demands under the pressure of 
repentance. And if an Achan, or a Pharaoh 
find relief in thus avowing his fault when the 
consequences of his guilt He heavy on him, much 
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more, infinitely more, the child of God, he who 
has learnt to call God Father, and truly to feel 
towards Him as towards a Father, is carried by 
an irresistible impulse to confess his fault and 
pour out all his shame and sorrow to Him. If it 
would be a mockery and an insult for a stranger 
to place himself between a father and son at the 
moment of reconciliation — when the oneis return- 
ing with a heart full of sorrow and love and high 
resolve to make full atonement, and the other 
has his arms open to receive him — no less a 
mockery and an insult is it for any man to 
presume to stand between God and His re- 
pentant child ; between Christ and the sorrowful 
Christian. The real penitent, he whose penitence 
is founded on genuine love, puts aside such in- 
terference with something of impatience : he 
must pour out bis grief before the feet of God 
Himself. 

Then again, the words of the text guide us 
to a second purpose, which is effected by thus 
confessing our sins to God Himself. It is to 
His glory ; it is a direct and justly due ac- 
knowledgment of His sovereignty, of the- 
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majesty of His law, which we have broken ; 
an admission that any punishment He may see 
fit to lay upon us is well merited, and is humbly 
submitted to. 

There are sins, distinctly and especially 
committed against God, which are known only 
to God and to the sinner ; and there are sins, 
with equal justice regarded as sins against God, 
which are committed publicly, and involve a 
scandal and disgrace to the Church. Where the 
an is between God and the soul, there is no call 
of duty to make any public avowal of guilt ; 
if there is a true godly sorrow, a repentance 
founded on love, the instinct of the child is 
satisfied by the free avowal of his fault in the 
ear of the Father, and we cannot doubt that the 
Father's heart accepts the confidence with full 
satisfaction. But where a public offence has 
been committed, where Israel has been discom- 
fited by the fault of one of her sons, or where 
the sin of a David has given just occasion to 
the enemies of God to blaspheme ; there, for 
the glory of God, and for the reparation of evil 
actually committed, the avowal of sin should be 
K 
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public This was the custom of the Christian 
Church in its oldest and simplest age, and it 
appears to be strictly in accordance with reason 
and with Scripture. 

Nor is it a valid objection to such a prac- 
tice, that open confession before the Church is 
too severe an ordeal for an ordinary penitent, 
and that the very greatness of the trial is likely 
to deter most men from confessing their ^ns at 
all. If the repentance is real, and if confession 
of sin is rightly understood as an anticipation of 
the great judgment, when all secrets will un- 
doubtedly be made known, we shall not think 
much of avowing those faults to our fellow- 
men and fellow-sinners, which we have already 
confided to our Father. I know, indeed, that 
this is not the actual feeling of Christians in 
general, because they think too much of the 
opinion of others, because pride forbids them to 
humble themselves before men — and so, as a 
matter of fact, a man will acknowledge his fault 
to God, who will shrink from a public avowal of 
it. But this is because true repentance is a 
very rare thing ; because it seldom, unfortu- 
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nately, happens that our sorrow for sin is deep 
enough to overcome our pride and false shame. 
Let us understand then that for the glory of 
God we must make confession to Him ; and if 
it be also for His glory that this confession be 
made aloud, in the face of the world, we must 
not shrink from it. 

And once more, I think we may find a mo- 
tive for confessing our sins to God, in the pecu- 
liar relation in which it has pleased Him to place 
Himself with His servants. He calls Himself 
Father, and looks on us as His children. We 
may be sure that in following out this analogy, 
we can hardly err in attributing to Him too much 
of the parental love and parental character. 
Whatever there is of good in the human tie that 
binds tt^ether father and child, must ^e infinitely 
more good in that which binds the children of 
God with their Heavenly Parent, all the ten- 
derness infinitely more tender, the love more 
loving, the delicacy of feeling more delicate. 
Now, we know that it gives an intense and in- 
describable pleasure to father or mother when 
a child goes to them and confesses his fault 
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humbly and truly. No matter that they knew 
it all before ; it is not for this that they desire 
to hear it from his own lips ; but as an evidence 
of true repentance, an evidence of the love and 
the honesty of their child, it is a joy and com- 
fort to them. They compare his words with 
what they already know, and find a strong satis- 
faction in the exact and complete truth of his 
statement. 

Let us not fear to attribute to our Father in 
heaven at least an equal interest, an equal ten- 
derness in His regards for His erring children. 
We know from Scripture that the prayers of His 
servants are a welcome offering to Him, and that 
the thanksgivings of the Church are a delight 
to Him ; no less surely may we believe that the 
confessions of His children are pleasing to Him, 
that He delights in their confidence, takes plea- 
sure in hearing all, down to the little faults of 
daily life, such as a child can tell to father or 
mother, but to no one else. We hardly do 
justice to the parental love of God, if we do 
not feel that we can speak to Him of little 
things as well as great. 
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And indeed I think we all err in this matter 
of confession to God, by making it too general, 
too summary, often too hasty. We excuse 
ourselves, perhaps, on the ground above noticed, 
that He knows all before and does not need that 
we should tell Him of our faults. 

Let me remind you that we have many 
proofs in Scripture that God, in His dealings 
with men, requires the evidence of their own 
acts and words, even though He does know all 
that is in their hearts without any such testi- 
mony. He knew the faith and the loyalty of 
Abraham before the trial to which He put 
him in the sacrifice of Isaac, yet He says, ' Now 
I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, from 
me.' God had Himself detected and exposed 
the sin of Achan, yet Joshua calls upon him 
before his death to give glory to God, and make 
confession. When Peter called Ananias and 
his wife before him, he gave to each the oppor- 
tunity of confessing what they had done, and 
they were judged according to the lie with which 
Uiey tJi'W'ffa^ to coaceal their sin from God. 
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And God, who knows all the faults and 
follies, the subterfuges and crooked ways of our 
hearts, waits for us to go to Him and tell Him 
of our sins. And we cannot suppose that He 
looks upon our repentance as deep or even 
sincere, if we do not take the trouble to make 
profession of it to Him ; if we do not feel any 
of that longing for full confidence, which will 
not be satisfied until all is told. 

These, then, are briefly the reasons to be 
gathered from Scripture, why a child of God 
must confess his sins to God. Confession is 
that evidence of true repentance which God re- 
quires ; it is a means of giving glory to God, an 
acknowledgment of His sovereignty, of the holi- 
ness of His law, and the justice of His decrees ; 
it is a natural fruit of our relation with God as 
His children, and cannot fail to be grateful to 
Him as our father. 

Let us add to this, that it is an important, a 
necessary part of the self-discipline of a Christ- 
ian. It is hard enough, as many of you can 
bear witness from your own experiences and 
your own failures, to keep the heart in constant 
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daily communion with God, and that is the only 
safe condition for a Christian. We must not 
neglect any means we have of maintaining this 
communication, and especially of keeping up in 
their freshness and purity all the links of love 
which bind us to Him in Christ, 

It is a sad and ominous sign for a father or 
mother, when their son begins to practise re- 
serve with them, no longer runs spontaneously 
to them to tell of his faults, as well as his joys 
and sorrows ; they feel then that pride, or false 
shame, or a growing indifference to sin, is 
coming between them and raising a barrier 
which separates heart from heart. Beware of 
such a separation between you and your Hea- 
venly Father ; watch c^ainst it, and by daily 
practice keep alive the healthy, truthful habit of 
childlike intimacy with Him, At the end of 
the day tell Him everything that has passed. 
Think nothing too trifling for the greatness of 
His love. Tell Him of your open sin, if you 
have been led to betray or deny Him, Tell Him 
of your weakness, if you have shrunk from con- 
fessing Him and suffering for Him. Tell Him 
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of the selfishness, the vanity, the false motives, 
which have lurked under your services for Him, 
and have escaped the eyes of the world. 

I may hereafter find occasion to speak to 
you more at large on the Scriptural duty of 
confessing your faults one to another. To- 
day let it be enough to have thus uiged upon 
you this primary duty — more than that, this 
essential instinct of the Christian life. Let it 
henceforth take its place with prayer and praise, 
as a solemn and a very sweet exercise of our 
great privilege of calling God Father, and ap- 
proachii^ Him at all times, with a certain 
assurance that He will receive our confidences 
with love and sympathy. 

A Sermon preached in the Chapel of Repton School, 
1867. 
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' Confess your feults one to another.'^ am. v. i6. 

Every wrong act is a sin against God. Sin is 
the tran^ression of the law ; and whether it 
be a breach of the first table or of the second, 
whether we dishonour God alone, or wrong our 
neighbour also, we sin against God ; and to God 
we owe in the first instance repentance and 
confession. 

But the Gospel gives us a law of life in all 
our relations : and besides the very obvious and 
universal obligation of acknowledging our sins 
to God, we are also expressly exhorted to con- 
fess our faults to one another. And the motives 
which impel us to avow our faults to a brother 
Christian, are of the same kind as those which 
ut^ us to confess our sins to Christ. In either 
case it is the natural, the necessary expression 
of true repentance, the satisfaction of an in- 
stinctive desire, the only means of restoring 
completely aqd permanently the former rela- 
tions of love and mutual o^fidence. 
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These motives will be felt in proportion as 
the relation in which we stand to our neighbour 
most nearly approaches in closeness and ten- 
derness to that which we bear to Christ Himself. 
Husband and wife, parent and child, brother 
and sister, friend and friend, as Christians are 
friends together, will feel in their habitual inter- 
course the absolute necessity of a full confession 
of faults to one another, with a view to the 
maintenance of a healthy and happy union of 
heart. The Christian's experience, nay the in- 
stinct of his nature teaches him this ; and it is 
simply and beautifully stated for our guidance 
in Scripture. Well would it be for the Church, 
if in this, as in every other circumstance of our 
daily life, we were willing to look to the Bible 
for our rules, and had the heart to carry out 
honestly the rules we find there. 

Suppose a case in which a Christian has 
wronged his brother, in which an offence has 
been committed which threatens to separate two 
friends ; we have directions in the Gospel for 
the reparation of the wrong, the healing of the 
breach. He that has done the wrong, and he 
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that has suffered the wrong, alike find a rule of 
conduct laid down for them, sanctioning and 
confirming the first impulse of their own best 
feelings: ' If thy brother shall trespass against 
thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and 
him alone.' Go privately, that his pride may be 
not roused, and that no scandal may be caused ; 
and go in the simplicity of genuine affection, 
and try to win him by a loving remonstrance. 
And for him who has done a wrong to his 
friend or brother, there is the general law of the 
text, ' Confess your faults one to another.' The 
two injunctions taken together, make a com- 
plete rule of conduct for us, if ever we are placed 
in such circumstances. It may safely be main- 
tained, that if they were fairly carried out in 
spirit, there would be no permanent feuds or 
discords, no lurking jealousies or misunder- 
standings in the Christian family. 

Why are these rules not carried out amongst 
us ? Why does it so often happen that a man 
will submit to see his best friend estranged from 
him, and to have the happiness of his life se- 
riously endangered, when a single word ^of 
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affectionate remonstrance or sincere confession 
would set all right ? The reason of this folly, 
this sin, like that of every other folly and sin 
into which a Christian is betrayed, is that our 
Christian faith is not strong enough to resist the 
array of evil passions which are at work on the 
other side. The evil spirit of pride is in pos- 
session of our heart, and we do not fairly sur- 
render ourselves to the power of Christ, to be 
delivered from it. 

It may seem strange that so simple, so ob- 
vious a duty should be one of the hardest that 
falls in our way ; that we should find it difficult, 
sometimes it would seem impossible, to utter 
the simple word on which our happiness and 
peace of mind greatly depend ; but it is true, 
and there are men who have found every other 
sin give way before the growing power of the 
Christian life in their hearts, who cannot yet 
subdue this sin : men who have attained to 
every other height of Christian virtue, and yet 
fail when brought to this test I am almost 
justified in sayii^ that the power or the grace 
which enables a man to humble himself before 
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his friend, to confess his fault and ask forgive- 
ness, is the last crown and ornament which is 
ordinarily attained in the Christian life. 

And it is one instance among many, of the 
power which the visible things of the present 
life exercise over us, in comparison with the 
infinitely greater realities of the unseen world, 
that we find it far easier (I feel shame in owning 
it) to confess a sin to Christ when we have done 
Him a wrong, than to acknowledge a fault to a 
fellow-sinner. Though, yet, when one who truly 
knows and truly loves Christ has betrayed Him 
or denied Him, there is undoubtedly a very 
strong sense of shame, and a reluctance of the 
soul to meet Him ; and a great effort is needed 
to go aside with Him, and confess the sin, and 
ask His foi^iveness. 

However, the general purport of these re- 
marks is to show you that the Christian practice 
of confession to one another is based on the 
same principles and enforced by the same sanc- 
tions as that of confession to God. In either 
case it is essential that the confession should be 
made to the person offended ; it is good for 
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nothing if it is made to another. In either case 
it must be spontaneous, and it must be the ex- 
pression of true repentance. In either case it 
must be prompted by love ; being not a bare 
satisfaction of the requirements of justice, but 
the fulfilment of an instinct which will not rest 
till it has obtained its desire. 

Few words surely are needed to show that 
the practice of vicarious confession, as it may be 
called, the acknowledgment of our faults in con- 
fidence, whether to a priest, or to any person 
other than that one to whom the wrong has 
been done, finds no sanction in the words of the 
text. Only a disingenuous mind could so in- 
terpret them. The straightforward tenor of the 
passage points to the honest and healthy prac- 
tice of confession to the person we may have 
wronged, and none other ; and the fitness of the 
injunction is confirmed by the common sense 
and the Christian instinct of all who read the 
Bible with a single desire to be guided aright 
The system of private confession which prevails 
in the Church of Rome, is, like most of their 
practices, a flagrant perversion of an undoubted 
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duty. They rect^nise a truth or a duty, and 
then teach us how it may be evaded. To go to 
your brother when you have done him wrong, 
and to look him in the face while you confess 
your fault, and ask for pardon and reconcilia- 
tion, is, as I have observed, a very sharp trial 
of Christian principle and love ; but to make a 
private acknowledgment of a fault to one who 
is pledged to secresy, and who is wholly un- 
concerned in the matter, requires no effort at 
all, and satisfies no real instinct of the heart ; 
and the foi^iveness which is obtained on this 
condition might be said to be cheaply pur- 
chased indeed, if it were not that it is absolutely 
worthless. 

Then again, if this is true where the offence 
is between a man and a brother, it is no less 
true when the offence has been committed 
against God Himself ; and as our relations with 
God are of infinitely higher moment than any 
human ties or interests, it is of the greatest im- 
portance to us that we should not be misled on 
this point. Look at the question in the light of 
I sense, or consider it according to the 
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teaching of Scripture and the analogy of the 
Christian faith, and you can come to no other 
conclusion than this : that confession of sins is 
to be made to God'and to God alone ; that He 
has not deputed, and that it is in the highest 
degree improbable that He should depute, any 
man or order of men to receive confession for 
Him ; and you should regard all such preten- 
sions as an unwarrantable interference with that 
freedom of access which Christ has once for ail 
procured for you, and which is the inalienable 
right of every Christian. The very object of 
such a claim is to establish a power over your 
conscience ; and those who admit the claim not 
only surrender a right and a privilege, not only 
relinquish their claim to that honour of the 
universal priesthood which belongs to every 
Christian, but they fail in the first and most 
necessary <futy of a servant of Christ. 

It is not to be wondered at that they who 
presume to stand between the sinner and Christ, 
and to intercept the cry of repentance, do not 
hesitate to take upon themselves authority to 
forgive sins also. On this I have only to ob* 
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serve, that if the act of absolution means no 
more than a declaration of God's mercy to the 
penitent, there is no need of a private visit to 
the priest, to learn that which you can find in 
the Bible for yourself. If it means more than 
this, if it means the authority to grant or with- 
hold at a man's will the pardon of God, pur- 
chased by the death of Christ, we may dismiss 
it from our minds, with a single thought of 
wonder at the audacity and the folly of such an 
assumption. If the sinner repents of his sin. He 
is forgiven, whether the priest says the word or 
not ; if he does not repent, and his confession is 
a He or a mere form, what word can sufficiently 
express the utter worthlessness of the absolu- 
tion which a fellow-sinner may choose to pro- 



But it may be well to pursue this subject a 
step further, before we dismiss it altogether. It 
has been urged, that apart from the duty of 
confessing to a man the sin we have committed 
against God, and independently of any assumed 
right to forgive sins, the practice of formal con- 
fession to a priest or pastor is a useful and 
L 
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wholesome discipline, a means of grace which 
Christians cannot afford to put aside, in some 
circumstances a help, without which the spiritual 
life must languish and fail. More particularly 
it has been lately urged with great force and 
authority, that this practice must be regarded 
as an essential part of the discipline of a 
Christian school. It is stated that there are 
temptations to which boys are liable, sins into 
which they actually fall at a very early age, 
hardly knowing that they are sins ; that these 
are of the most hurtful and baneful character, 
poisoning all the springs of Christian life, and 
blasting the fair promise of manly graces ; and 
it is alleged that the only remedy for these evils 
is to be found in the regular practice of private 
confession. 

A sanction for the practice is supposed to be 
found in the words of the Church, where, in the 
course of the invitation to the Lord's Supper, 
the minister exhorts those who may be troubled 
Cn mind to go to him and <^n theii' grief. On 
this it m^ be observed in passing, that the 
whole invitation is addressed to cotnmunicants 
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only; that they are all expressly exhorted to 
confess themselves to God ; and if their offences 
are against their neighbours, to reconcile them< 
selves also unto them. They only are invited 
to come to the minister, who cannot by this 
means quiet their own conscience, but require 
further comfort and counsel. Such persons are 
encouraged to come and open their grief, ' that 
by the ministry of God's Word they may receive 
the beneAt of absolution, together with ghostly 
counsel and advice. 

This is a subject in which I have a strong 
personal interest ; let me then speak to you 
plainly about it. I recognise its importance as 
fully as those who write and speak most ear- 
nestly upon it. I know what your perils are, 
and would do anything that man can do to 
help you safely through them ; and I freely 
acknowledge that, especially for the very young, 
where the confidence and the counsel of father or 
mother for whatever reason cannot be sought, 
the advice and sympathy of your master or 
pastor is of the greatest value. 

But what I emphatically assert is that the 
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practice of confession — the required, or expected, 
or encouraged custom of confession to an ap- 
pointed hearer — has no tendency to counteract 
these evils, while itinvolves many other sources 
of mischief, and that far from creating a healthy 
spirit of mutual confidence, it is necessarily and 
essentially destructive of it. 

It is a mistake to suppose that sins which 
are private in their nature must be treated in 
private ; that only in private can they be deli- 
cately examined ; only in private can fit warn- 
ing be given against them. Some of you well 
know that the inmost thoughts of the heart may 
be reached, and warnings which it is not pos- 
sible to misunderstand may be given openly 
and publicly ; and that such warnings are given 
with greater freedom and received with better 
effect, simply because the speaker has no need 
and no wish to be acquainted with that which 
each one of you may choose to keep to himself. 

I know no relation beyond that of the family, 
more honourable, more happy, more healthy, 
than that which exists in many cases, may 
exist in all, between master and scholar, tutor 
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and pupil, in such a school as thi& You on the 
one hand know that you are fairly and honour- 
ably treated ; that while discipline is openly 
enforced, there are no private, underhand ways 
of getting at your thou^ts or watching your 
actions ; and we, with all the experience of men, 
and a lively recollection of our own boyhood, 
have the daily encouragement of feeling this 
confidence returned more and more, and finding 
those whom we trust grow more worthy to be 
trusted. And when we meet you after an in- 
terval as men, we meet you as friends, without 
a recollection or an association to impair the 
mutual understanding that should ever subsist 
between men and Christians. 

If I wished to destroy this spirit of mutual 
confidence — a spirit which good men and great 
men have laboured to establish as the founda- 
tion of our Public School system — I could find 
no surer and no speedier way, than the intro- 
duction of a system of private confession ; a 
system under which you would be required or 
expected on certain fixed days, or at least at 
certain intervals prescribed by authority as your 
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lessons and exercises are appointed, to make a 
private enumeration of your faults to your mas- 
ter or to some one appointed by him. It would 
be hard to say on which side the injury would 
be the more deeply felt : whether such a prac- 
tice is more dangerous, more certainly hurtful 
to him who makes such a confession, or to him 
who hears it. 

You know very well that if the time should 
come in which you wanted aid or counsel ; if 
ever your heart was so oppressed by trouble or 
the sense of sin, that it would not be denied the 
relief of communicating its grief to another; 
then, in the absence of a father or a nearer 
friend, you might jind one amongst us to whom 
you might freely speak, and that your confi- 
dence would be respected, the motives which 
led you to make it would be honoured, and 
every possible help and encouragement would 
be willingly given. Such confidences, though 
they may not be made without a painful effort 
and a strong sense of shame, can only produce 
in a well-constituted mind, a feeling of respect for 
the honesty and the courage which prompt them. 
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But what would be your feelinga toward us 
if we required or expected such communications, 
and if we professed the art, however kindly and 
delicately practised, of drawing them from you 
by skilfully-framed questions? Undoubtedly, 
unless you were willing to sacrifice that inde- 
pendence of thought and action, without which 
your Christianity is a mere name and an empty 
profession, your hearts would rebel against it, 
you would resist it alt<^ether, or you would 
evade it and learn a counter system of deceit, or 
you would fall into some easy, conventional 
form which would be equivalent to no confes- 
sion at alL 

Certainly Scripture gives no countenance to 
this practice, and our common reason cries out 
against it as an evasion of a great and difficult 
duty, and as a sure way of degrading a noble 
and beautiful instinct into a dry form and a de- 
basing bondage. I do not desire any fairer or 
fuller statement of the true and reasonable and 
evangelical practice of confession than that 
which you have in your Prayer-book. There 
you are exhorted, especially in preparing your- 
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selves for the Lord's Table, ' to examine your 
lives and conversations by the rule of God's 
Commandments ; and whereinsoever ye shall 
perceive yourselves to have offended, to bewail 
your own sinfulness, and to confess yourselves to 
Almighty God, with full purpose of amendment 
of life. And if ye shall perceive your offences to 
be such as are not only against God, but also 
against your neighbours, then ye shall reconcile 
yourselves unto them, being ready to make resti- 
tution and satisfaction, according to the utter- 
most of your powers for all injuries and wrongs 
done by you to any other,' But ' If there be 
any of you who by this means cannot quiet his 
own conscience herein, but requireth further 
comfort or counsel, let him come to me' (so the 
Minister is instructed to say) ' or to some other 
discreet and learned minister of God's Word, 
and open his grief; that by the ministry of God' s 
Holy Word he may receive the benefit of abso- 
lution, together with ghostly counsel and advice 
to the quieting of his conscience.' 

A Sermon preached in the Chapiel of Repton School, 
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LET ALL THINGS BE DONE DECENTLY 
AND IN ORDER. 

'Let all things be done decently and in order.' — 
I Cor. xiv. 4a 

This day is observed amongst us year by year 
in thankful remembrance of the erection of our 
Chapel, and the institution of our Chapel Ser- 
vice. And it seems to be the particular duty of 
the Preacher of the day to recdll to mind the 
object had in view by the Founders of the 
Chapel, and the general principles by which 
they were guided in their work. 

We may be sure of this, that if we are true 
to those principles, we shall often find ourselves 
set in opposition to the temporary currents of 
thought and practice in the Church and the 
world. And we can hardly revert to them on 
such an occasion as this, without noticing from 
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time to time the prevalent forms of opinion as 
th^' affect the common belief and common 
worship of Christians. 

It happens just now that unusual importance 
is attached in the minds of many to the external 
forms and order of public worship. The great 
questions of doctrine which occupied the minds 
of Preachers and Divines in former days, are for 
the time thrown into the shade by the exag- 
gerated prominence which is given to the new 
or revived science of ecclesiastical ccremomal. 
And, however we may regard it, with wonder 
or with sorrow, the fact remains, that the mind 
of the Church in England is considerably 
agitated on this subject. 

Let us take care not to be misled by the 
general excitement We are only too ready to 
fancy that a force which acts strongly on our- 
selves must be a very great force And men 
often think that they are floating on the main 
current, when in fact they are being carried 
aside into some stagnant orner by a back 
stream: while the river flows on and leaves 
them stranded. The movement of which I speak 
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is probably much ex^gerated in the estimate 
that has been formed of its strength and im- 
portance. By its very nature it cannot be vital, 
it cannot be supreme. A great truth or a 
great passion may overthrow empires and 
revolutionize nations, because they call forth 
the eternal forces of the soul of man ; but a 
movement in which music and dress play a 
leading part has never been known to work 
deep or permanent effects. 

Yet the subject deserves notice. It is worth 
while to dwell on it. If only that we may reassert 
the principles by which our own practice is 
regulated, and show that it is not from indiffer- 
ence, not from n^lect, but in obedience to sound 
reason and certain definite principles, that the 
utmost simplicity consistent with profound 
reverence is preserved in our' manner of con- 
ducting the common worship of our Divine 
Master, after the order of the Church of 
England. 

So then I must endeavour to-day briefly to 
place in contrast our plain and unadorned form 
of worship with the elaborate, costly, and in some 
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cases magnificent ceremonial now often met 
with in places dedicated, like this Chapel, to 
the services of the same Church, and to show 
on what grounds our own way is to be 
preferred. 

I desire to speak calmly and fairly on the 
subject It is of too serious a nature to be 
treated in the way of ridicule, or looked at in 
the spirit of party. In this, as in all cases 
which we are forced to treat controversially, 
let us do full justice to those who differ from 
us ; it is the only way if we care to arrive at the 
truth. Therefore we must not, for the sake of a 
temporary triumph, fasten on weak points ; but 
take their position at the best according to their 
own statements, and examine it We must not 
allow ourselves to dwell on the follies and in- 
consistencies of weak partizans. There will 
always be a wide fringe, so to speak, of feeble 
and ignorant imitators — every religious move- 
ment is assailable on such grounds. 

The whole subject of the ritual of our Church 
may indeed be discussed from a legal or his- 
torical point of view. I have no intention of 
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doing this now. It has been fully done else- 
where. And it is an aspect of the question 
which, however important, is clearly unsuitable 
to the present occasion. Possibly some legal 
settlement may be arrived at on certain points. 
But whatever happens, we may be sure that a 
lai^e discretion in matters of form and cere- 
monial will still be left to congregations and 
their Pastors in the Church of England. A wide 
margin will still be allowed for the display of 
taste and feeling. And as we are all i^reed that 
some form is necessary, it is at last a question 
only of degree. 

I propose rather to look for lessons of Scrip- 
ture and of sound reason on this subject ; and to 
inquire what sort of service appears to be most in 
harmony with the purpose of common worship, 
as generally agreed upon among Christians : 
with Christian truth on the one hand, and 
human nature on the other ; with the relations 
established hy the Gospel of Christ between 
the worshippers and Him whom we worship. 

Let us bear this end in view, and be careful 
not to admit any false issue. 
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This is no question of Art It is often 
indeed argued as if it were so. A certain 
standard of what is called Christian Art is 
assumed ; principles of Ecclesiastical taste are 
appealed to, and the question is supposed to be 
settled by the appeal This must not be al- 
lowed. We must iirst be satisfied that Art has 
any claim to be heard. Is it in the nature of 
thills that spiritual communion with God should 
require the assistance of Art ? that it should be 
aided, guided, and encouraged by it ? .Again, 
is there the least intimation in Holy Scripture 
that a ceremonial was designed under the new 
dispensation, similar or analogous to that which 
was an essential feature of the old ? Or once 
more, as an historical fact, has the prevalence of 
a splendid ritual ever been productive of a high 
standard of spiritual vitality in the Church, or 
even contemporaneous with it ? 

These questions must be answered satis- 
factorily before we can admit any argument 
which professes to be founded on the principles 
of Christian Art Such arguments in a popular 
form carry great weight with some minds. The 
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^ng, es^>QCtally, are not pleased to be regarded 
as destitute of a correct taste and refined feel- 
ing. And it is ireely assumed that those 1^0 
prder a siraple service must be insensible to the 
attractions of art : that, for example, those only 
who are incapable of appreciating elaborate 
music, will object to its introduction into the 
Services of the Church. This is unfair, and, in 
fact, untrue. A man may possess the most 
delicate sense and the most exact knowledge of 
Art in any or in all of its branches, and yet 
bold it altogether dissociated from his spiritual 
intereourse with God. He may be so consti- 
tuted or so trained that he considers it as much 
an embarrassment and a hindrance in public 
wor^p, as it undoubtedly is in his most pri- 
vate devotions. Ind^d, if Christian taste is to 
be appealed to at all, he may fairly think the 
'plain linen garments' a fitter dress for the 
Cluirch in her present state, than the robes 
oS sculet and purple, ' for glory and for 
beauty.' 

Nor again must we allow apparent success 
to cany more than its due weight in this «ugu- 
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ment It may be true that worshippers are 
attracted in large numbers by imposing archi- 
tecture and rich ornaments, by touching music, 
by processions and lights, even by incense. And 
it is further alleged that feelings are strongly 
moved, and devotion stimulated by these means; 
nay, that souls are apparently converted to God, 
and lives directed into ways of holiness by such 
appliances. But it is certain on the one hand, 
that a similar agency, alt<^ether apart from 
Christian worship, will always exercise a strong 
power over susceptible feelings : and that, on 
the other hand, ceremonial is not the only, nor 
the strongest instrument of religious excitement 
All movements must be tried by the test of time ; 
and I think we may conclude from the experi- 
ence of other Churches that this source of 
influence is not likely to be permanent, and 
that the reaction which follows it will probably 
lead to a deadly stagnation. Nor, as far as I 
know, have any instances of holy living, any 
general reformation, any strong action on the 
thoughts and wills of men been produced in 
connexion with such a manner of public wor- 
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ship (for I will not say in consequence of it :) at 
all comparable with examples well known in the 
history of the Church, of great and lasting effects 
produced by other and widely different means. 

And now let us go on to consider the aims 
and purposes of Christian public worship. What 
are we who meet leather .' why do we assemble 
ourselves ? with what thoughts, feelings, hopes ? 
and how may we, in the first place, most na- 
turally and effectually give expression to our 
feelings : how, in the second place — for surely 
this is but a secondary object — may we suggest 
and encourage a condition of mind appropriate 
to the occasion .' 

The public worship of Christians is then the 
public expression of religious belief and of reli- 
gious feeling founded on Revealed Truth. A 
sense of sin, a thankful appropriation of for- 
giveness and the love of God in Christ ; and the 
natural effort of a loving heart to approach the 
object of love ; these emotions, and others akin 
to them, most profoundly realised in private de- 
votion (which is indeed, after all, the closest act 
of communion with God), are brought together 
M 
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as it were into the common treasury of the 
Church, and made a general contribution to the 
glory of God. And in thus professing a com- 
mon relation with God in Christ, Christians at the 
same time acknowledge and avow a bond of bro- 
therhood which binds them in one family together. 

But a more special and direct Intention of 
common prayer and praise is to recognise the 
actual presence of Christ Himself in the Church 
by the Holy Spirit, and to utter all the emotions 
naturally called forth by a genuine belief in a 
truth at once so awful and so precious. 

If we are in earnest ; if we meet with a dis- 
tinct purpose, with these truths in our minds and 
hearts, we have scope enough both for Christian 
thought and Christian feeling: and religion of 
the highest order must contain both these ele- 
ments. Enlai^ement of charity and increase of 
spiritual understanding are equally objects of 
an Apostle's prayer for his Churches ; and both 
are needful for the perfection of the Christian 
character and Christian worship. Thought apart 
from affection tends to make a sceptic : sensi- 
bility without the control of thought easily falls 
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into fanaticism. The two combined make the 
complete Christian. And, indeed, neither is to 
be possessed in any great excellence without the 
other. In every case the depth of sensibility 
will be in proportion to the strength and the 
grasp of intellect. The most thoughtful 
Christian is ever the most feeling Christian, 

Then the question is brought to this : We 
do not seek to attract or stimulate, or to work 
up a nervous excitement in connexion with 
religious truth. Our problem is, how we may 
most naturally and most reasonably express the 
just feelings of thoughtful men, in the presence 
of Christ, and in the public recognition of the 
wonders of God's love. Is this to be done by 
a gorgeous ritual, a full choir, splendid pro- 
cessions ; or by the simple unformal presenta- 
tion of ourselves and our offering of praise and 
prayer, in such a way as men are wont to take 
when they are in earnest, whenever their hearts 
arc deeply touched and their dearest interests 
at stake? 

Certainly I do not believe that Christian 
thought is fitly expressed or effectually aided by 
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minute attention to particulars of outward order 
and ceremonial. In religion,'as in other matters of 
interest, when the thoughts are profound and 
exact, the mind is rather apt to be impatient of 
ceremony. I cannot remember any great leader 
of religious thought who was not at least in- 
different to the outward display of worship, even 
if some may have adopted a rich ceremonial 
as a means of exercising influence over weaker 
minds. 

Thirty-five years ago a great movement be- 
gan in our Church, of which the present passion 
for ritual is said to be a development. If it is 
so, the movement has greatly changed its 
character. It was certainly not in any outside 
work that it found its strength then. What It 
has gained in extent, it has lost in depth. It 
was then a torrent, threatening to cany away 
the choicest of the intellectual wealth of the 
nation. It makes other captives now. The in- 
tellect of the age has turned into other channels. 
And should a religion of ceremony ever prevail 
and gain possession of the Church, it is not diffi- 
cult to foresee that a great disaster would ensue ; 
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no less than a total divorce of the mental energy 
of the nation from its religious sentiment We 
see too much already of this unhappy diver- 
gence. It is an evil sign of our time that while 
the very foundations of our faith are incessantly 
and vigorously assailed by a formidable host of 
enemies, many who might be fairly expected to 
stand in the breach, are intent on restoring and 
parading that which is at the best only the 
ornamental part of the structure. 

As an expression of religious feeling, I 
believe a splendid ceremonial to be equally 
inappropriate. There may indeed be minds so 
constituted as to find it otherwise. I do not for 
a moment question the sincerity of those who 
profess to find in music, in varied costume, in 
lights, flowers, and incense, the most apt and 
effectual expression of their devotional feelings 
as in the presence of Christ. But speaking in 
the abstract, and holding in view the effect 
likely to be produced on such a congr^ation 
as this, I c^inot conceive that the deepest 
feelings awakened in a thoughtful man by a 
sense of so great a reality as intercourse in spirit 
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with God, can be satisfactorily expressed by any 
such means. It is a truth founded on the com- 
mon experience of all mankind that strong 
emotion supersedes and discards outward cere- 
mony ; that in proportion as the feeling is in- 
tense and concentrated, the utterance will be 
severely simple. It is so in all human relations. 
No other situation indeed can be conceived so 
solemn as that in which the soul is truly con- 
scious of the immediate presence of Christ, but 
if the principle holds in the lower relation, it will 
still more prevail in the higher, A pardoned 
criminal in the presence of the Sovereign, a 
penitent child receiving the foi^iveness and em- 
brace of father or mother, what should we think 
if we saw such an one occupied Nvith the rules of 
an exact etiquette, with particulars of dress and 
posture and intonation ? 

I rather fear that a prevailing taste for dis- 
play in public worship is one of the symptoms 
of a failing faith. A pure and energetic faith 
does not need such stimulants, and instinctively 
rejects them. And the general adoption of an 
elaborate ritual in our Church would be as un- 
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favourable to real religious feeling, as to any 
deep religious thought : the most earnest of 
worshippers would be lost to her. A religion 
that depends for its energy on Art, rests on a 
precarious foundation indeed. For there is a 
constant tendency to change and to deteriora- 
tion, and the result we may see in many a 
Continental Church at the present time in faded 
dresses, degenerate music, a careless ministry, 
and a frivolous people. 

But I am well aware that considerations of a 
totally different kind are ui^ed in defence of 
what is called a high ritual. It is urged that the 
whole plan of Christian worship is symbolical ; 
that beneath the order and form of the service 
— the furniture of the building, the dresses of 
the ministers — all varying with the seasons of 
the ecclesiastical year, and regulated with the 
precision of a science, there, lie the great 
mysteries of our faith, apprehended by the 
devout worshipper, and most fitly apprehended 
through these means. According to this view, 
there is an absolute, necessary right in this 
system of public worship, and in no other : just 
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as the prescribed order of worship in the taber- 
nacle by Divine command superseded and ex- 
cluded all other. And so, if we find this order 
inappropriate for the expression of our religious 
feelings, it is our own fault and our own loss. 

The answer to this statement is very simple. 
There is literally no Divine sanction of any par- 
ticular form, or order, dress or posture to be 
used by Christians when they assemble for 
common worship. The words of the text, ' Let 
all things be done decently and In order,' seem 
to contain all the Divine will on the subject: 
the rest is left to the religious instinct, the sober 
judgment, of the worshipper. Our Church, 
indeed, in carrying out this principle has wisely 
appointed a form and an order for the direction 
of public service, tc^ether with a distinguishing 
dress for the minister, specially adopted as it 
would seem for its extreme simplicity : but 
neither the form of prayer and praise, nor the 
time, place, or posture of worship, nor the dress 
of the minister, nor any other particular rests 
on Divine command or sanction. The proper 
authorities of the Church, no doubt, have power 
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to make such changes as may at any time seem 
desirable for the great end of all Christian wor- 
ship. 

And I fear it must be added that if an exact 
ceremonial in the Christian Church is adopted 
as symbolical of spiritual truths, this symbolism 
is false in principle. One of the essential dis- 
tinctions between the system of Aaron and the 
system of Christ is, that in the one all spiritual 
truth is contained and communicated in sym- 
bols ; in the other, the spiritual truth is pre- 
sented to us freed and disencumbered from its 
di^uise. We worship now in spirit and in 
truth. We are no longer limited to a place. 
Wherever two or three are gathered together in 
Christ's name, there is He in the midst of them. 
Beware of supposing that Christ is present more 
in one place or spot than another. We have 
now one Priest between us and the Father. We 
may all speak to Christ, in the Spirit, face to 
face. Beware of placing any priest between 
you and Christ A system which attaches pecu- 
liar mystery, or sanctity to any place, or any 
caste, is not founded on true principles : on the 
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contrary, it contains the germ of idolatry, for 
the work of idolatry is to localize, to mate- 
rialize, and so to degrade the object of worship. 

It is, indeed, a retrograde movement in faith 
and in spiritual understanding, if, with the 
teaching of the Epistles to the Romans and 
Hebrews, and the words of Christ Himself 
before our eyes, we turn back id heart to the 
ministration of death, however glorious and 
solemn may have been its outward forms — to 
the shadows and types of sfuritual things ; the 
altar and the veil, the incense and the lamps, 
and the vestments. 

I have said so much of what I believe to be 
a prevalent error, in opposition to my usual 
practice ; for you know it is rather my habit 
to speak to you of your own needs and respon- 
sibilities and faults, your faith and your duties. 
And you must let me now say, that J have not 
spoken in any spirit of self-gratulation in 
respect to our services in this place. 

As far as the principle and the theory of 
public worship extends, I have no reason to be 
dissatisfied. We have here the truly noble and 
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beautiful service of our Church used simply and 
reverently ; and I believe it would be almost 
impossible to find any form of words, as a 
whole, more completely in harmony with the 
feelings of an earnest worshipper in direct com- 
munication with Christ Himself At least, I 
know, that many a devout Christian, in the un- 
restrained fervency of his spiritual longings — in 
the agony of his wrestlings with God alone in 
his closet, has found no fitter vehicle for his 
thoughts and feelings — has naturally and in- 
stinctively appropriated the eloquent thanks- 
givings, the solemn prayers, and the warm ejacu- 
lations of this venerable form of worship. We 
hear the praise of God sung in such order and 
manner, that every worshipper may join in it 
with heart, and voice, and understanding. And 
we have the Ministers of the Church holding 
their proper place not as a higher order of wor- 
shippers, still less as presuming to represent the 
Lord in His own presence, but as the chosen 
and appointed leaders of a common band of 
worshippers. 

But whether our services here, actually and 
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in practice, maintain the true standard of 
Christian worship ; whether they shall hereafter 
sink to a tame, cold, and slovenly performance 
of a set task, or rise to a worthy and adequate 
utterance of reverent welcome to our Lord and 
Saviour as really amongst us : this depends on 
you. I believe that those who are responsible 
for the manner of public service are often driven 
to adopt a more ornamental ritual, by the cold- 
ness and apparent want of earnestness which 
prevails in their congregations, and which so 
sadly weighs upon the heart and enei^ies of the 
Pastor. Despairing of the highest devotional 
spirit, they take refuge in that which is at least 
a decent and uniform substitute. For my own 
part I would rather wait in hope and faith, till a 
deeper sense of the Divine Presence, and a more 
earnest spirit of devotion should be kindled in 
the congr^ation ; till the life of the few who 
truly and profoundly feel the power of that 
Presence, should spread and communicate itself 
to all around. Then there would be no more 
weariness, nor indifference, nor coldness, nor 
irreverent behaviour, but that universal, low 
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of confession — that strong, ever-in- 
creasing unison of prayer — that hearty outburst 
of praise — that eager, breathless attention to 
the Word of Life, which gladdens the heart of 
the Pastor — may I not say, gladdens the heart 
of Christ Himself. 

Let me, therefore, urge you to-day to give 
your thoughtful attention to this subject. Reflect 
that when we assemble here, we come to meet 
Christ — to speak to Him — to hear His words. 
Consider how you ought to prepare yourselves 
for such a meeting : with what reverence, what 
thankfulness, what joy you ought to come : 
what should be your thoughts, your feelings, 
your demeanour, while you are here. In this 
view of the nature and purpose of common wor- 
ship I do not think you will wish for ornament 
or display : you will regard a studied cere- 
monial not as a help, but as a distraction, an 
interruption of your communication with Christ. 
You will be conscious of feelings which you 
cannot express by the voice of priest or choir ; 
the promptings of a Spirit which speaks within 
you in whispers too deep for utterance. And 
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in those simple words of prayer and praise 
which are dear still to our Church and nation 
as a whole, you will find a full and satisfactory 
expression of every devotional movement in 
your heart, with the happy conviction that all 
around you, even the youngest and most un- 
lettered, are joining with you in the common 
worship of God, ' with the heart ' and ' with the 
understanding.' 

A Sermon preached at the Commemomtion Service 
in Repton School Chapel, October i, i868. 
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' Followers of them who through faith and patience 
inherit the promises.' — Heb. vi. iz. 

It is a common and a very true saying, that a 
man works greater things by what he is, than 
by what he says ; by what he does, than by 
what he bids others do. The Gospel itself, the 
great provision made by God for our holiness 
and happiness, is addressed to this principle of 
our nature. It supplies us not only with direc- 
tions or rules of holy life, but with a model or 
pattern. And it has done more in the world by 
force of example than by force of teaching. 

Christ Himself is the great example, the only 
perfect model. They who seek perfection must 
study Him and follow Him. And how is His 
character exhibited to us for study and imita- 
tion > Not surely alone in the Gospels, the 
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very brief written records which we possess of 
His hfe and actions, strangely powerful as these 
always have been in their influence upon men 
of every age and language and disposition. 
Still less do we depend for a true representa- 
tion of His character on the eloquence of writers 
and preachers, who hll out these simple outlines 
into elaborate pictures. 

It seems to be the will of God that the life 
of Christ, our model and example, should be 
preserved in unbroken succession, and in un- 
fading beauty, in the lives of His servants. The 
Apostle St Paul does not fear to say to his 
disciples, ' Be ye followers of me, as I am of 
Christ' 

But then, does not the example lose its 
power, does not the model fail in clearness of 
outline and beauty of form by this transmission ? 
if each copies that which is itself but a copy, 
and less perfect than that which went before, we 
must, one would think, soon lose all resemblance 
of the original. So it is, indeed, in all human 
things. Character cannot be transmitted through 
many generations. Even those men who have 
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been the authors of great religious movements, 
though they have made their mark, and left 
their stamp for a time, yet after a few genera- 
tions are lost to sight and memory. And the 
impression they have made, in so far as it is the 
impression of their own mind and character, 
dies away. 

It is not so with the life of Christ. Because 
that is not transmitted only by imitation. There 
is a living power which carries on this life from 
one generation to another, ever new, ever young. 
So that as followers of Christ, we may walk as 
near to Him as His apostles walked : and when 
we take one of His servants for our pattern, it is 
not the man himself, but Christ in the man, 
whom we see, admire, and follow. 

I am come to speak to you to-day of one 
who through faith and patience now inherits the 
promises of God : to invite you, entreat you, to 
be followers of him. With our thoughts all full 
of such a friend so lately removed, it would be 
vain to attempt to speak in general terms on 
this subject Let me rather try, with God's help, 
to take advantage, as an ambassador for Christ 
N 
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of your present deep and tender feelings, and to 
direct your loving recollection of him into such 
a course as may lead to the conclusions of wis- 
dom and holiness. 

With God's help, indeed : for it is not an 
easy task. To speak worthily of any man who 
has been widely known, honoured and loved, 
immediately after his departure, is never easy. 
It is rare to find a speaker, fitted by circum- 
stances for such a task, even if his natural gifts 
are equal to it One has known him too ■ well, 
loved him too warmly ; and cannot be trusted 
to speak with calm judgment on such a theme. 
Another is comparatively a stranger, and does 
not know enough ; fearful of sayii^ too much, he 
speaks with a reserve which appears cold, and 
strikes a chill into hearts that are warm with 
generous feeling. 

One rule is clear, one principle safe, for me 
when I Sf^ak, and for you in judging what I 
speak. We must think of our departed friend, 
and speak of him to-day, as in the presence and 
in the hearing of Christ, his Master and ours, 
who knows all the truth about him, and who 
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sees at this moment into your hearts and 
mine. 

And it will be a saf^uard scarcely less com- 
plete for me, if I take care to speak of him to- 
day, as he would have wished that I should 
speak. For if I had ever ventured in his pre- 
sence to speak of him in terms of exaggerated 
praise, especially if I had seemed to exalt him 
at the expense of the Master whom he loved, I 
know very well, and can readily image to my- 
self, the words and the look, the very gesture 
and tones with which he would most certainly 
have rebuked me. 

Let me then keep in view this simple definite 
object : to glorify Christ in speaking to you of 
a servant of Christ ; and to draw from an event 
which has filled you all with sorrow, one or two 
lessons, such as I am sure God desires you to 
leam, and such as he who has now left you would 
earnestly have desired that you, whom he loved 
well, might lay to heart. Let us see whether 
be has not bequeathed to us all a legacy of 
spiritual truth. 

Foigive me if I venture, as I am compelled 
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to do, to say a few words of the natural gifts 
and character of one whom many of you knew 
indeed far better than I. 

His was a life singularly open to examina- 
tion and criticism. He was a man of action 
in many capacities for fifty years. During that 
time he filled many places of influence, power, 
and responsibility ; he was the chosen friend and 
adviser of Sovereigns ; he was concerned in the 
management of great institutions, some local, 
some national. We cannot tell what success he 
might have achieved if he had sought a still 
more conspicuous position. But with quiet and 
characteristic decision he chose his sphere and 
his work. It was a sphere and a work in which 
no gl^ry and no distinction is to be earned, in 
which those who want a reward must find it in 
the very toil itself; in short, he devoted himself 
to assiduous, unobtrusive labour, for the benefit 
of the people among whom he dwelt He chose 
his work, and he did it well. How well, may be 
judged in many ways, but especially I think in 
this, that you can hardly now think of any one 
work or institution with which he was nearly 
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concerned, to which he has not communicated 
a solidity and a permanence that makes it 
independent of casual and temporary assist- 
ance. 

In choosing Jiis life's work no doubt he was 
partly guided by a strong and healthy local 
attachment. He was eminently a lover of home, 
and of all persons and objects that surrounded 
his home. It was his real happiness to dwell 
amoi^ his own people. Men of high and in- 
dependent position have the privilege of choosing 
their pursuits. Each man indulges his own pe- 
culiar bent. One devotes himself to art, one to 
travel, one to pleasure. His ruling, absorbing 
pursuit was the good of his neighbours: his 
greatest pleasure was found in free and friendly 
intercourse with men of all ranks and classes. 
A rare instance of a gift not often bestowed, a 
power not often attained. For the ordinary 
effect of wealth and high birth is to isolate ; to 
create an excessive fastidiousness of taste, and 
from that a reserve of speech and manner, which 
is an impenetrable barrier against friendly ipter- 
course with men of other classes. Many a truly 
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noble man has gone through life feeling this and 
deploring it, and utterly unable to overcome It 
In him there was an expansiveness of heart, an 
activity of affection, that broke down all barriers, 
and went out in healthy sympathy with men of 
every kind and station. 

Indeed, I think he must have possessed from 
nature a singularly well-tempered moral consti- 
tution ; the understanding and the affections 
perfectly balanced, so that if in any case the 
judgment was in danger of going astray, the 
heart never failed to guide him right And so, 
as you all know, he was a man completely and 
universally trusted ; no man ever more so. We 
all felt that in the nicest questions we might 
safely depend on his honour, his judgment, and 
his friendship. 

Well, such a man as this, with the power 
thai wealth and station bestow, and with that 
power concentrated and well used, can do great 
things. You know far better than I can tell 
you what things he has done in these past 
years, for this parish, and for many another 
parish, for the county and the diocese, for his 
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tenants, for his labourers, for the poor, for the 
sick, for the little children. 

But, my dear friends, when all this is told 
over, and thankfully acknowledged, we have 
said very little still. It is not for these things 
that you are now mourning him. Any man of 
wealth can do as much as this, and yet never 
win that place in the hearts of men which he 
holds in yours. It is the old story, love alone 
begets love. No man was ever ' greatly beloved ' 
who did not himself ' love much.' He gave all 
that I have said, churches, and schools, and 
houses, with many a nameless gift besides, but 
he gave you more than all these, he gave you 
his love. His very heart was among you, was 
yours. 

Yes, any man with the means can give alms 
and build churches, but it is not any man, nor 
every man who loves, or can love. 

For I believe it to be as true as that the 
earth moves about the sun, that no man can in 
any worthy sense love his neighbour until he 
has learnt to love Christ And if any man 
ever yet loved the Lord Jesus Christ, it was the 
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friend whom you are ntow lamentii^. He loved 
Him with a genuine, simple, unreserved love. 
He loved Him as his Saviour. He had learnt 
to love Him as we must all learn to love Him, 
from a deep sense of unworthiness and a thankful 
acknowledgment of His saving mercy. 

He entered the kingdom by the narrow path 
and the lowly portal — bowing his head in true 
humility, submitting his whole nature, the strong 
will and the clear understanding and the warm 
affection all together to Christ and His teach- 
ing. He became as a little child in humility 
and simplicity, and so he entered into the 
kingdom of heaven. Then, having given his 
heart to Christ, as a natural necessary conse- 
quence, he loved men for Christ's sake. He 
loved not only the lovely, the interesting, the 
attractive, — but he learned to love as Christ 
Himself loves — the indifferent and unworthy, 
the unthankful and the wayward. It gave him 
pain to see wickedness and folly, enmity and 
ill-will about him : he mourned over it, and 
when occasion permitted, he laboured to remove 
it with a self-forgetting, simple earnestness, 
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that in most cases gained its end. I can assure 
you that he felt deeply every misdoing, every 
shortcoming among his friends and neighbours, 
as he truly rejoiced in all your Joys. 

Let us learn one great lesson here. The 
moving power by which Christ still works in 
the world, is not money, nor eloquence, nor 
genius, nor high station, but that true spirit of 
love which is the living principle of those who 
serve and love Christ. Any one may thus be a 
follower of him who has now gone before us ; 
the poorest and most unlettered among you, 
nay, the youngest child in this village may 
carry on the work which was his daily service 
and daily delight 

Let us learn another thing from his blessed 
experience. The way to the inheritance is 
through faith and patience. Even our Master 
Christ was made perfect through suffering. 
They who take up the service of Christ, who 
resolve to follow Him and to be as He is, must 
be prepared to endure. We are many of us 
too ready to remember the saying of Christ 
Himself, that a rich man shall hardly enter into 
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the kingdom of God. We think of such men 
as living Jn purple and fine linen, and faring 
sumptuously. But God has His own children 
everjavhere ; and He has His own discipline for 
the rich as well as the poor. Sometimes in the 
prime of youth and strength a few days of 
intense suffering will be sent to ripen the soul 
quickly for the heavenly garner. Our dear and 
honoured friend endured a far longer trial. God 
led him, taught him, drew him to Himself by 
many years of wearing, lowering pain, Probably 
there is not one nowhere, however humble his 
station, or hard his fare, who has ever known so 
much continuous suffering. In spite of all that 
skill could do, in spite of the tenderest care and 
nursing, the last years of his life were years of 
pain, and weariness, and decay. It was a long 
and a sharp discipline, and he took it meekly 
from the hand of God, and it was effectual. It 
was clear to all who saw him, that he was a 
willing learner of the lesson which Christ was 
teaching him. And so the character was pu- 
rified and refined, reduced to the simplicity of 
childhood — till faith and patience had had their 
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perfect work, and the great Teacher looked 
upon His work and pronounced it ' meet for the 
inheritance.' 

Once more, he has left for us all a strong 
and striking confirmation of our faith and as- 
surance as Christians, and no man can leave 
behind a nobler legacy to the Church than this. 
Rarely indeed have we the opportunity of 
watching so clear and beautiful a contrast be- 
tween the wasting of the body, and the growing 
of the spirit. On the one hand, decay of the 
flesh and exhaustion of the mind ; on the other, 
a manifestly increasing supply of those abiding 
graces, faith and hope and love. It was as 
though the dawn of that day to which he was 
hastening had already begun to pour its flood of 
brightness over his spirit. The love of Christ, 
the sense of His presence, the earnest desire for 
His glory, seemed to overpower and absorb all 
other thoughts and feelings. 

Men who are cast in a lai^e mould, and 
made of strong fibre, have their opinions and 
their prepossessions strongly rooted and deeply 
seated in their very nature. But in him certainly 
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every other principle, every other prepossession 
seemed to have j-ielded to a master feeling. 
For all men and for all measures he had but 
one test. No matter how a man was separated 
from him in political relations, or in social con- 
dition, wherever he recognised with the quick 
perception of a highly refined conscience, the 
presence of Christ's spirit, and the resemblance 
of Christ's character, there he recc^nised a 
brother, and eagerly claimed brotherhood. All 
his nobler part, all that finer and more subtle 
oi^anization, which seeks a higher and wider 
field than earth can afibrd, was matured and 
perfected, just when the earthly temporary 
dwelling was falling to pieces about him. 

Can death be the end of such a soul ? Can 
the true and tender heart cease to love. Just 
when it has found the h^hest exercise of love ? 
At the moment when the spiritual energy is 
fully trained to serve God, and the affections 
completely prepared to enjoy Grod : are both to 
be annihilated ? If it were so, then, whenever 
we lay in the grave one whom we love and 
honour, we are indeed of all men most mi- 
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serable — without hope either for him or our- 
selves. 

But it is not, cannot be-T-the life and death 
of our dear brother forbids us to doubt. Sooner 
than admit that he has left you for ever,,I 
would believe that he is still among you as he 
was but the other day — still watching over you 
— still loving you, and in some sort not revealed 
to us, still labouring for you. By his own desire, 
his body was laid in the midst of the places and 
the people that were dear to him. It will be at 
least a cheering thought for you, even if it is no 
article of your belief, that his spirit is among 
you too, rejoicing with your joy, and sorrowing 
in your sorrow. 

It only remains that you should ask your- 
selves how you may most effectually show that 
you accept and appreciate these lessons. You 
know that it was the love of Christ and the 
spirit of Christ that made him what he was, 
enabled him to do what he did, especially en- 
abled him to shed about him an atmosphere of 
peace and good will. You know that through 
faith and patience, taking the discipline which 
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God sent him, as from God's hand, he has now 
inherited the promises, and that they who live 
and learn in the same spirit will certainly attain 
the same happy end. 

Do then as he would wish you to do, as 
Christ invites you this day to do. Give your 
hearts to God. It was, indeed, his daily prayer 
and earnest desire that all whom he knew and 
loved should enjoy the same great happiness as 
he had himself found in the presence and love 
of Jesus Christ 

I do not believe, and cannot think, that his 
influence will be permitted to end with his 
death. A great void has indeed been left, but 
I confidently believe it will be filled. It is 
almost a law of the Christian faith, that when a 
good man passes away others at once appear to 
take his place. It may indeed be hard for any 
one man, however gifted, to take up his mantle 
and carry on his work ; but if by the grace of 
God many of you are stirred up to be followers 
of him in his faith and in his life, then the 
vacant place will be nobly filled ; then if he is 
still looking at you he will rejoice to see his 
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work carried on with increased efficiency ; then 
his most fitting monument will be reared in the 
lives of Christian men and women ; and in the 
place and among the people whom he loved, 
his memory will be honoured by a lai^e in- 
crease of love and joy, of peace and purity, 
and all the blessed fruits of the Holy Spirit of 
God. 

A Sermon preached in Twycross Church, May 22, 
\^^Q, being the Sunday after the Funeral of Earl Howe. 
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THE INNER LIFE. 

' Jesus said unto her, I am the Resurrection and the 
Life ; he that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live. And whosoever liveth and believeth in 
Me, shall never die. Believest thou this? She saith 
unto Him, Yea, Lord, I believe that thou art the Christ, 
the Son of God, which should come into the world.' — 
St. John, xi. 25-27. 

Whenever Death comes, he comes as a mes- 
senger from God, and h6 brings a double 
message ; a summons to one, a warning to all. 
The first is a message which one heart only can 
hear and understand — the bystanders have no- 
thing to do with it Friends may know when 
the message is delivered — they may stand and 
watch anxiously and wistfully, to mark its 
effects, but they cannot hear it, and they cannot 
conceive it The voice with which God calls 
away an immortal spirit to Himself is an awful 
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and a secret voice, recognised only by him to 
whom it is addressed. 

Sometimes the circumstances of a death- 
bed and the character of the dying, are such thai 
we feel ourselves in some degree admitted into 
this sacred confidence. But more often this is 
denied us, and we gain little by trying to lift 
the veil. 

The text seems to me to convey a good les- 
son on this point, to indicate the tone and temper 
in which a mourner should speak to Christ over 
the grave of a departed friend. Here is a family 
into which death has made a fearful inroad — 
sisters are weeping for an only brother whom 
they had deeply loved; and Christ Himself in 
person has come to console them. There is 
always one thought, overpowering and absorb- 
ing all other thoughts, when we stand by the 
grave of one whom we greatly love. Is he safe ? 
Is he happy ? Shall we meet ^ain ? This 
thought trembles on the lips of Martha as she 
welcomes the ONE who alone could give her an 
answer. 

Jesus saith unto her, ' Thy brother shall rise 
O 
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^ain.' She replies, ' I know that he shall rise 
in the resurrection at the last day.' He saith 
unto her, ' I am the Resurrection and the Life ; 
he that believeth on Me, though he were dead, 
yet shall Jje live : and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in Me, shall never die. Believest thou 
this ?' 

Then she says, 'Yea, Lord, I believe that 
thou art the Christ, the Son of God, that should 
come into the world.' 

Observe, she ceases to press the question, 
seems to feel that it is a wrong question, an un- 
wise question ; she will dwell no more on vain 
regrets, on painful, perhaps self-accusing, recol- 
lections, on vexing doubts and anxieties. But 
she pours her whole heart into this ample 
and profound acknowleijgment of the Divine 
greatness, power and love of Christ, the Son of 
God. ' Give me back my brother,' is her first 
cry. He replies, ' Do you not know and believe 
that I am the Resurrection and the Life ? that 
all who believe, whether living or dead, are alive 
in Me V Then her cry is — ■' Yea, Lord, I believe 
that thou art the Christ, the Son of God I' 
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Let us always speak of those whom God calls 
away, with reserve and reyerence. For His 
ways and His purposes towards them are not 
revealed to us. But so far as the message is to 
us, so far as God calls on us to acknowledge His 
greatness, His power, His love, let us be sure we 
do not miss a word, for the message is clear and 
direct 

You are met here to-day with a great sorrow 
in your hearts. Other sorrows, indeed, have 
fallen lately, frequent and heavy, on this parish 
and household r-and at this present moment we 
are waiting in sad suspense, to hear of a loss . 
which would be no less than a national disaster. 
But it is one special bereavement of which I 
have to speak this morning. 

The stroke that has faljen upon you is a heavy 
stroke. It was unexpected, and it has fallen 
where it is most keenly felt So it is ; we do not 
pass out of this world by seniority, in the order 
in which, we came into it. We are apt to think 
that some of the sharpest pangs of life would be 
spared us if it were so. And yet we may be_ 
wrong. God knows best, and does all things 
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well. In this case He has passed by the infant, 
not yet bound by any ties to life ; He has spared 
the old, the sick, the unhappy, who were ready 
and longing to go, and He has chosen to take 
the foremost of you all — one to whom all your 
eyes, all your hearts, naturally turned ; a man in 
the full enjoyment of ripe manhood, in the vigor- 
ous exercise of power gradually collected and 
developed ; the central and solitary column on 
which a great house rested, and round which 
warm affections and growing hopes were cluster- 
ing ; and more than all, ' The only son of his 
mother, and she a widow,' 

It is, indeed, a great sorrow, enough to bring 
a sadness and silence over this place. I am come 
— almost a strainer — to offer you my hearty 
sympathy, claiming, as I do, some share in your 
loss and regret; and, if it may be, to suggest 
certain thoughts that may be useful at such a 
time. As far as I venture to speak of the friend 
you have lost, and I shall venture to say but 
little, I am painfully conscious of my incapacity 
■^for the most part I speak from partial and 
scanty knowledge, from inference that is almost 
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like guess-work, to those who have known him 
from childhood. I must ask your indulgence if 
I say any word that seems to convey a mistaken 
estimate of his character, 

A man's heart may be likened to a fortress 
covered by an outer and an inner circle of de- 
fence. Or, in other words, every man has a 
three-fold life, one life within another. His outer 
life he lives to the world at large ; it is his public 
life, his life of business, of amusement, of friend- 
ship, of common acquaintance. 

Within this is the second circle ; this is the 
life of the family, the life of the husband, father, 
son, or brother. This life is often so fenced and 
folded up that they who are well acquainted 
with the outward life, the public character of the 
man, know nothing of this, cannot even imagine 
it It is often the very reverse of what they ex- 
pect and conjecture. He may be cold and 
reserved, even stern without, while he is in- 
finitely tender, gentle, and joyful in this inner 
circle. 

But this too has to be passed and penetrated 
before we reach the citadel — before we come to 
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the man himself— the man as he is in the sight 
of God and in his intercourse with God. There 
are some, indeed, whose hearts are open as their 
lives : known and read of all men. But there are 
others whose hearts are a closed book, closed 
even to nearest friends, only to be read by God 
and their own consciences. 

Of the public, open life of the friend you have 
lost little needs to be said here. All I can say 
must sound as mere common-place. It seems an 
impertinence to tell you, who knew him so well, 
that he was honourable and true, just and gener- 
ous ; that he was frank and fearless with his 
equals, thoughtful and considerate towards 
those who were beneath him. The manage- 
ment of a lai^e property had for some time 
placed him in various and extended relations, 
with men of all classes. And all, I believe, 
combine to bear this testimony of him. 

Such qualities, indeed, appear only natural to 
one of his name and rank. And I should not 
dwell upon them were it not to notice that 
much of this freedom of intercourse with men 
■was with him a matter of effort and of principle. 
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To some natures it is easy and even agreeable 
to converse freely with men of all classes. With 
him I rather think it was not naturally so. I 
believe if he had consulted his own ease and 
inclination, he would have retired into himself, 
avoided responsibilities, and shrunk from much 
work and many associations that were by no 
means congenial with his tastes and habits. Rut 
he took pains, he made efforts to do right and 
kind things; his very Uberality was not the 
liberality of mere good nature, but it was 
founded on justice ; his very courtesy sprang 
from a sense of duty. So at least it seemed to 
me. 

What he was to that inner circle of the 
family it does not become me to say, though I 
think I know. Surely I should not be wrong if 
I said that few men ever had a stronger instinct 
of domestic affection, greater capacities for the 
enjoyments of home. 

But what is that to you and me, who for the 
most part had nothing to do with his home life ? 
Much every way. For this instinct is the bond 
arid stay of that home life which is the glory 
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and stability of England, From this comes the 
love of home, the strange and powerful tie that 
binds men to the places where they have passed 
their childhood, that endears to them every 
stone of an old house, and every tree of a well- 
remembered landscape. It is an expansive in- 
stinct too : it spreads outward from the family 
and embraces a wider circle of friends and neigh- 
bours. Depend upon this, when you see a man 
who is a good son and a loving brother, you have 
before you a man who will be a kind master and 
a good landlord. 

What was habitually his inmost life, his life 
with God, I cannot say, for I do not know. The 
seed of God's grace sometimes lies dormant a 
long time ; at any rate shows no outward life or 
movement, especially in men of reserved tem- 
perament, till the breath of God comes to warm 
it into life, and shapes the thoughts, feelings, and 
affections, as no earthly discipline could do. 

Not long ago the heart of all England was 
deeply moved by the cruel and untimely death 
of three gallant young men at the hands of rob- 
bers in a foreign land. For some ten days these 
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men were kept in a terrible suspense, in the 
hourly expectation of a violent death. They 
bore this trial with wonderful calmness and 
courage. Not one of us, I suppose, can con- 
ceive how severe the trial was. Well, it was 
God's discipline, and a very few hours of His 
teaching will do more than many years of an 
ordinary life. There were thousands in this 
country who thought of those young men, and 
prayed for them every day of their trial. And I 
well remember what a thrill of happiness it gave 
us to read the last written words of one of 
them, words of which the unaifected simplicity 
bore true witness to the school in which he had 
been learning, though they said only this, ' Pray 
for us,' and, ' If you can, send us an English 
Bible.' 

I shrink from saying any word that would 
lead to a presumptuous confidence in a late 
and hasty reconciliation with God. But I feel 
strongly that an hour's real communion with 
God, under a calm sense of approaching death, 
may do more to prepare a soul for heaven than 
the best learning and highest standard of or- 
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dinarj' life. Your departed friend was thus 
taken by the hand of God ; cut off wholly and 
at once from his pursuits, his friends, and his 
associations. He felt it, he knew it, from the 
first he believed it to be his summons to leave 
this world, from the first he set himself calmly 
to prepare for his departure. 

There was a friend by his bedside who loved 
him dearly ; one, happily, who loved Christ still 
more. The one des.-re of this true friend was to 
be assured that he was at peace with God, and 
you may be sure he watched e^erly and jea- 
lously for any token of repentance and faith 
that could give him this assurance. 

The words of hope, and sorrow, and affec- 
tion, that are whispered in a sick room, are 
sacred confidences, priceless treasures to the 
few, OT it may be the one to whom they are 
uttered ; not to be spoken aloud, unless for 
some strong reason. 

But I am permitted to tell you that there 
was much cause of hope and comfort, even joy 
and thankfulness for those who watched by that 
deathbed. When one who habitually speaks 
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less than he feels, at last gives utterance to the 
profouridest emotions that can stir the human 
heart, what can we do but listen and be con- 
vinced, and thank God ? 

If a very ample recc^nition of the Holiness 
and Majesty of that Presence in which he felt 
himself to be, with a sense, at times overwhelm- 
ing, of his own unworthiness ; if a sharp and 
clear conviction of his own sins, and a most 
simple thankful acceptance of God's mercy in 
Christ ; if these are signs of an intelligent 
Christian faith, then you may rest assured that 
during all those days of retirement and suffer- 
ing, he ivas learning from a Father's discipline 
and a Father's love. If there were moments in 
which he doubted, it was, as it has been well 
termed, a ' safe doubting,' doubting just enough 
to be evidence of depth and reality in his con- 
victions, far more Welcome to the experienced 
ear of the Pastor, than the easy arid fluent se- 
curity which he often hears with fear and dismay. 

We read En Scripture of a young riiler who 

was in outWard life blameless ; but because he 

lacked one thing, he turned away from Christ in 
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sorrow ; and every one who reads his story feels 
sorry too. But ' Jesus loved him.' Can we 
doubt that the one thing needful would be 
supplied ? 'Jesus loved him,' That is enough ; 
the time was sure to come when he would be 
taught to love Jesus. 

Of him, then, I will say no more. When 
hereafter you speak of him, as many of you will 
often speak of him, you will say he was true and 
tender, just and generous ; do not forget also 
to say, that God loved him, and therefore took 
him early, and that before he was taken, he was 
taught to love God. And may we all and each 
as our day comes, ' rest in Christ,' ' as our hope 
is, this our brother doth.' 

Let us now turn to the second part of this 
message from God, and we shall tind it easier to 
understand what God says to us to-day. Briefly 
this, I think. 

I, He tells us that there is no respect of 
persons with Him, He knows no distinction of 
rich and poor, noble and peasant The hand of 
God is the great leveller. 
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There are many indeed who have no need to 
be warned against paying too much respect to 
ranlt and birth. On the contrary, they are dis- 
posed to rebel against the present order of the 
world, and protest against the inequality with 
which the gifts of God are distributed. Such a 
spirit is very common in this country at the 
present time ; and many are even now eager to 
obliterate all differences, and to bring all to the 
same level. 

Let me assume that we are all contented to 
accept the order which we believe God has es- 
tablished ; that we are satisfied to stand where 
He has placed us, and willing cheerfully to give 
honour where honour is due. Then let us not 
be tempted on the other hand to think too 
highly of these outward and transitory circum- 
stances — the mere accidents and ornaments of 
life. For the eye of God looks down from 
heaven and sees all alike ; there is no difference 
of stature from His point of view, all alike are 
His creatures, His servants. His tenants. His 
dependents. 

And His hand brings all at last to the same 
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level. However different we may be in station, 
in gifts, in attainments, tlie day conies when our 
universal brotherhood is acknowledged, the ab- 
solute equality of all men is certified. As we 
stood together last Thursday, and saw the tomb 
open to receive the lord of all this beautiful 
domain, there was not one amongst us so poor 
or so lowly, not the child of the village school, 
nor the workman who dug the grave,- who 
might not speak of him, as our Church bids us 
speak, as ' our dear brother here departed.' 

2. When the finger of God is laid upon some 
one, out of a parish or a family, though he be 
the humblest of all, it is certainly intended for a 
sign, a warning, a lesson to all. In a certain 
sense the life of every friend we lose is given ^/tr 
ttj-, to teach, rebuke, or encourage us, as the case , 
may be; especially is this true at the present. 
time. This sudden and peremptory removal of 
your landlord, master, friend, is a loud . and , 
distinct call to you. Why, else wfis .the shock, 
you felt ? To what purpose the general dismay 
— the abiding sorrow — the one subject of. all 
your talk — the weight on every Jieart — tljie clgud 
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still resting on every face ? It is God's way of 
reminding you, of remonstrating with you. It 
is thus He invites you to think seriously of the 
great realities of life, those things which as we 
now know, were to him the only realities at the 
last ; Death and Judgment, Sin and Guilt, Christ 
and Love. 

You are spared that you may have time for 
thought and for repentance : another was struck 
down from his high position in which all your 
eyes were upon him, that from the lesson of his 
death, you might learn to live in earnest. He 
left, indeed, no message for you ; that was not 
permitted to him. But if he could have spoken 
to you from the awful presence of death, who 
can doubt but that the message would have 
been some such as I have now said .' ' Think 
nothing of this world, everything of the world to 
come. Live not at all to yourselves, but wholly 
to Christ' 

3, It is not enough, if we wish to profit by 
this lesson, to say. As he was stricken so may 
any one of us be stricken at any moment. Men 
are not much moved by such a thought ; they 
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are far too apt to speculate on their own chances 
of living. There is a far more serious thought 
than this ; one, too, from which there is no 
escape ; not that any of us may die at. any 
moment, but that all of us together are steadily 
and surely moving on to death. As the earth 
heaves on its axis and plunges into night city 
after city, land after land, continent after conti- 
nent, so the generations of men and women 
pass on in their course. Our children are coming 
up to mid-day while we sink towards our sun- 
set, and all move together %vith the solemn, 
even step of Time ; all hearts beat together a 
funeral march towards the grave. Often, indeed, 
one is taken before his time for a special pur- 
pose, a special warning, but all are on the road ; 
each comes to the end in turn ; every year sees 
a diminishing band, till in a number of years, 
that may be easily calculated, we shall all have 
passed away, and others will stand in our 
place. 

Then how small will be the value of those 
things which we severally care for now ! Plea-- 
sure and business, the active interests and the 
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trivial enjoyments of life, will be utterly insigni- 
ficant, forgotten as though they had never been ; . 
and he alone will be counted among the rich, 
the great, the happy — as God estimates riches, 
and greatness, and happiness — who in the full 
fervour of faith and the self-abandonment of 
perfect love, has been able to sum up all his 
hopes and all his fears in the profound and com- 
prehensive words of Martha, ' Lord, I believe 
that Thou art the Christ, the Son of God.' 

A Sermon preached at Bretby Chapel, Dec. 10, 1871, 
being the Sunday after the Funeral of the Earl of 
CbesteiAeld. 
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XI. 
IN MEMORIAM. 

' Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Hinu'^Ps. ciii. 13. 

God dealeth with us as with sons, and that in 
many ways, in every way ; not only in chasten- 
ing, though that; too, according to the Apostle, 
is a special mark of a father's love. In every 
way He shows His love and invites love in 
return. We very imperfectly represent God, 
either in our words or our lives, if we exhibit 
him only as a just God, a jealous God, an 
avenger of those who tran^ress ; above all 
things we are bound to speak of Him as we 
have found Him to be to ourselves, tender and 
compassionate, inviting love and accepting love. 
There is something peculiarly touching in 
this comparison of God to a parent, because, as 
some of you may learn hereafter, it is a common 
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lot of parents to give more love than they get in 
return ; they often long for the love of their 
children, look wistfully and anxiously for a sign of 
it, and often pass away into their graves without 
ever receiving any fair requital of that intense in- 
stinct of affection which is throughout life a part 
of their inmost being. Yet this is the sort of love 
which the sacred writers do not hesitate to attri- 
bute to the Almighty. He is represented as a 
Father of disobedient, wilful children, constantly 
pained, grieved, disappointed at their ingratitude 
and want of feeling — yet loving them still with 
an unchanging affection. His love is distinctly 
compared to the strongest of all human instincts, 
the love which a mother bears to the infant at 
her breast, ' Can a woman foi^et her sucking 
child, that she should not have compassion on 
the son of her womb .' yea, they may foi^et, yet 
will I not forget thee.' 

However, my object in proposing the words 
of the text for your consideration to-day, was 
to lead you not only to think of this general 
.truth as an illustration of the love which is to 
subsist between us and God, but to see that as 
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a preparation, an education for it, it has pleased 
Him to use those various earthly affinities and 
affections which bind men together in this world. 
From the moment we come into the world, we 
are surrounded by objects which invite, which 
call forth our affection. It is in the moral as in 
the physical part of our being. We are born 
with organs of respiration, and find ourselves in 
an atmosphere precisely adapted to their use 
and exercise. We are born with affectionate 
instincts, and we find ourselves placed in a moral 
atmosphere in which they are from the first 
brought into healthy play — mother, father, 
brothers, sisters, our very pets and playthings, 
all help to call into life and action those capa- 
cities of the heart which crave motion and exer- 
cise for their growth, just as much as the lungs 
and limbs. And then as we grow, our affections, 
being in fact the energies of one part of our 
immortal being, are ever working on in some 
one direction, either rising and pursuing the true 
and beautiful and God-like, or sinking down- 
wards to the level of animal and brutal passion. 
If they take the right direction they become 
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ever more and more exacting and fastidious, 
rejecting all that is earthly, material, and tem- 
poral, aspiring to that which is spiritual and 
immortal So we come in time to love only or 
supremely those who are like God, and because 
they are like God — so we do not cease to love 
them because they have gone before us into the 
unseen world — and so finally every worthy object 
of our affection among men becomes a link in 
that chain of love which binds all God's children 
on earth to the home and the Father in Heaven. 
It is not a new faculty by which we love Christ, 
and God in Christ, but that same faculty the 
exercise of which has been from infancy our 
highest happiness — only it is now purified, 
spiritualised, laying hold on the eternal and the 
unseen. 

Absence and separation cannot kill or cancel 
earthly love. You, for example, have your in- 
terests and attachments here, and the stronger, 
dearer attachments of home are laid aside, com- 
paratively unfelt and inactive for days together ; 
but when you go home again, or when your 
home comes to you here for a few happy days, 
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the old threads are taken up ; the home life is 
renewed, and a thousand associations of feeling 
and memory and hope are revived, and you are 
for a time transferred into another sphere of life, 
another system of love. And this may teach us 
how real, how entirely supreme over all other 
interests and attachments may be the love of 
Christ, even though He is absent ; always out of 
sight, often out of mind, and though our thoughts 
and affections are much engaged by present 
earthly objects. And we must regard it as a 
merciful provision of God, a great help to us in 
keeping a stedfast hold on our true life and hap- 
piness that He sends us the, invaluable gifts of 
friends, parents, brothers, sisters, whose charac- 
ters truly reflect Him — so that as truly, though 
in far less degree, as we see God in Christ and 
love Him in Christ, so we may see Christ and 
love Christ in the Christian Father or Mother or 
Friend. 

Such was the train of thought which I bad 
proposed to place before you to-day, su^ested, 
perhaps, by the sight of some of those happy 
family gatherings which we have lately witnessed 
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here, and which I always see with great pleasure 
and interest. 

And then there came upon us from the 
Hand of God this great and grievous afBictton 
which has thrown a silence and a sadness over 
aU our hearts. I cannot say it has interrupted the 
train of thought which was already in my mind. 
It is rather a striking and a startling comment 
on it And I suppose I must say a few words to 
you about it ; it is my plain dut/ to do so, and 
to do so now, though I feel myself quite unable 
to speak to you worthily, and as I should have 
wished to speak. But my words shall be few and 
very simple. I do not wish you to think of this 
as an even^ which is all misery and all gloom. 
The name of Plumptre Lighten ought to be 
spoken with honour and affection — it will never 
be named among you hereafter in any other 
associations than those of joy and happiness 
and hope; and I think our natural feelings of 
sorrow are greatly modified by such thoughts 
even now. 

In ordinary cases it is necessary for a school- 
master to be very careful in pronouncing a 
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judgment on the character of a boy, especially 
in the presence of his school-fellows. I think I 
have always exercised this caution. I hope I 
am not hasty in thinking evil or suspecting evil 
of any of you ; nor, on the other hand, should I 
rashly venture to express general and unquali- 
fied praise when I know that your more intimate 
knowledge m^ht convict me of an error on the 
spot But in the case of the friend you have 
just lost, I have no hesitation, no mi^ving. 
He was brought up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord ; in the fear of God, or rather 
let me say in the love of God — for indeed 
Christian love is the very atmosphere of the 
home in which he was reared. And of all the 
boys I ever knew, it may most truly be said of 
him, that when he left home he still ' heard the 
instruction of his father and forsook not the law 
of his mother.' There are some, you know, who 
during their school-days have two lives — one for 
home, and another for school— and this without 
any insincerity or conscious double dealing. 
Not only their outward demeanour, acts and 
habits, but their hearts and feelings, interests 
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and enjoyments are so different, so opposite at 
home to what they are at school that it is hard 
to recognise the same person. It was singularly 
the reverse with him. When he came to school 
he brought his home with him, home sympathies, 
home habits, and home principles. 

It is little to say that as a Master I never 
saw a fault in him ; though indeed I never could 
think without admiration and respect of the 
unvarying propriety of his behaviour, and the 
honest, patient, untiring diligence with which he 
did his work, without the stimulus of ambition, 
and, since his late illness, without the en- 
couragement of success. If there were no more 
to be said than this, this, you know, would be 
high praise ; this alone would have made him a 
valuable friend, and an honour to the school. 
But the great service he did to us all was of 
quite another and a far higher hind. In speak- 
ing of it, I can speak with equal confidence, and 
without regard to any possible failings on par- 
ticular points of which I am not aware. It is 
this — that his character was such as to attract 
the affections of many boys of very different 
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dispositions, and that not one of you ever made 
him your friend without being the better for 
his friendship. He was is no d^ree dis- 
tinguished by the gifts either physical or intel- 
lectual which make boys conspicuous at school; 
but as a centre of true affection and healthy 
companionship among his equals he was uncon- 
sciously doing us the highest and best service, 
and deserves all the honour and love we cao 
give him. There is not one of you — not one of 
us who may not take a lesson from that pure, 
and simple, and unselfish nature. It is com- 
paratively easy for us to tell of the love of 
Christ, to invite, persuade, exhort you to 
embrace it : how rare and how precious to find . 
one who carries it about with him in his daily 
life. And I do not hesitate to avow my con- 
viction that it was the love of Christ and the 
mind of Christ that made him what he was. I 
do not know, and it does not now concern me to 
ask, whether he himself avowed this, but I know 
the discipline in which he was trained, and I 
know the fruit he bore in his life, and Christ 
Himself has taught me to connect these to- 
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gether, aiid draw the conclusion. ' Not every 
one that saith unto me. Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the Kingdom cf Heaven, but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in Heaven.' 

It pleased God to call him away very sud- 
denly, without warning or time for special 
preparation. There are some with whom He 
deals otherwise, to whom He grants those hours 
of discipline in a sick room under His own voice 
and hand which are made in His mercy a 
sufficient substitute for years of discipline in 
ordinary life. Possibly there is not one of us 
all who needed this special preparation so 
little. 

To me indeed there is something appropriate 
to his simple, happy nature, even something of 
comfort, since it was God's pleasure that he 
should be taken away from us so quickly, in the 
thought that he was called in the midst of play, 
hearty innocent play ; surrounded by those who 
knew him best and loved him best ; taken too, 
simply and directly by the hand of God, with- 
out the intervention of any human motive, pas- 
sion, error, or other failing which might have 
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caused a feeling of regret or self-reproach. He 
went away without leaving behind him an 
unkind thought, or a painful recollection. 

And now what shall I say to you ? Nothing 
more indeed than what you have already 
thought for yourselves. Every one of you has 
felt this as a warning from God. Are you 
ready to be called away in the midst of your 
work or your play at a moment's notice ? Do 
not let this feeling pass away without some 
permanent result You are in a certain sense 
slighting the memory of your friend if you allow 
his death to be without effect on your heart and 
life, if it is to call out some genuine feeling of 
sorrow for a week or a month, and do no more. 
On the other hand, if you wish to show that you 
loved him, listen to the voice that is now speak- 
ing to your hearts, and for his sake follow it. A 
sin forsaken, torn up and cast away — a failing 
light in your soul revived : above all, your heart 
definitely and finally given to Christ for your 
friend's sake, will be the best evidence of the 
sincerity of your love — the best memorial you 
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can raise to him. For your friend's sake, I say, 
and it is no unworthy motive ; for It is, as I said 
before, God's will and God's way with us that 
we should learn to love Him by loving Christ, 
and learn to love Christ by loving those who are 
like Christ. 

And I need not say to you, cherish his 
memory — those of you who knew him well 
and loved him will never forget him, will never 
cease to remember him with affection. He cannot 
chaise now. He is beyond the reach of tempta- 
tion, and of all the dread possibilities of life 
which may, and often do, bring a blight over the 
fairest promise of boyhood. He will always be 
to your memories what he was to you these last 
few months, and your friendship with him will 
be among the happiest of your school recol- 
lections. 

And more than this, do not cease to love 
him because he is out of sight : he is still your 
friend — gone away to be nearer to God, to live 
with Christ. It is good for us to have another 
friend there : and as you truly love him — better 
BOW, indeed, than ever before — you can hardly 
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fail to love Christ : Christ who was the 
author and source of all that was lovely mjhim 
while he lived — Christ who is now the sole 
and all-absorbing object of his adoration and 
love. Let him have the honour and the happi- 
ness of bringing you to Jesus. 

A SennoD preached in the Chapel of Repton School, 
July?, iS72- 
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XII. 

DAVID'S VOW. 

' I will not give sleep to mine eyes, nor slumber to 
mine eyelids, until I find out a place for the Lord, an 
habitation for the mighty God of Jacob.' — Ps. cxxxii. 4, 5. 

The religion of the Jews was an elementary 
religion, an introduction only to a purer creed. 
The mind of the nation was, so to speak, in 
leading-strings, and had to learn its spiritual 
lessons under forms and figures. The first and 
simplest notions of God, His character and ser- 
vice, were communicated to them through their 
senses. Clouds and darkness, thunder and light- 
ning, objects which would make no impression 
on an educated child in these (Jays, taught them 
the majesty of God. A brilliant, highly de- 
corated tent, serving for a temple, marked ofif 
by limits from their ordinary abode, gave them 
a vague sense of His holiness. A High Priest, 
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consecrated for life by shedding of blood, living 
under rigid laws of ceremonial purity, alone 
authorized to approach God, and that with 
mysterious sprinkling of blood and under clouds 
of incense, helped them tofeel their distance from 
God and their constant need of mediation. 

We know that a religion of outward form, a 
worship thus local and material, was only in- 
tended to represent a spiritual creed and wor- 
ship, and to prepare the way for it But we 
cannot tell how far the great prophets and seers 
of the Jews felt and understood this. To a 
great extent they certainly did. The words of 
Stephen, 'The Most High dwelleth not in tem- 
ples made with hands,' are only a commentary 
on the glowing protest of Isaiah, ' Heaven is my 
throne and earth is my footstool ; what house 
will ye build me, saith the Lord, or what is the 
place of my rest ? Hath not my hand made 
all these things?' 

In the mind of David indeed we seem to 
trace a conflict, or a combination, of the two 
feelings. The desire to build a worthy house 
for God, and to bring up the ark of God to its 
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permanent abode, the intense eagerness with 
which he sought out a site and gathered ma- 
terials, and made preparation, and prayed that 
he might have this honour, bear witness to the 
power of early training and early associations 
with a religion in which material objects, place 
and form, bore an essential part. While on the 
other hand, there is throughout the whole series 
of his Devotional Psalms so purely spiritual a 
tone that we can hardly believe that his per- 
sonal intercourse with God was at all fettered 
or straitened by the formal system under which 
he had been trained. Perhaps we shall be right 
if we hold that David's religion exactly repre- 
sents that spiritual condition which was contem- 
plated as the result of an elementary scheme of 
ceremonies and symbols. Beneath those out- 
ward forms he apprehended the living spirit, and 
for the sake of the living spirit he loved the 
forms in which it was enshrined. 

With us there is no question on this point. 

The only habitation in which God condescends 

to dwell is the purified heart of a servant of 

Christ Wherever one such heart is found, 
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there is Bethel, the House of God. To such an 
one ' every place is hallowed ground.' We do 
-not hope to construct with earthly materials, 
gold or silver, or precious stones, a house 
worthy to be the abode of God. The thought 
is to us revolting, at once ridiculous and pre- 
sumptuous. 

Yet a lai^e question remains to be solved. 
We are not building a House for God, all are 
agreed in that. But we are building a place to 
be set apart for His worship and the use of His 
Church. Surely these are great and sacred pur- 
poses ; surely they call for our interest and care, 
and labour and self-denial ; surely if we have 
wealth and taste, skill and costly materials at 
our service, there is here a fair scope for their 
employment, ample warrant to take thought not 
for mere shelter and convenience, but in some 
measure too for ' glory and for beauty.' 

No rule can be made for general application 
in this matter. It must be left, as so many other 
cases are left, to the decision of Christian in- 
stinct and sound reason. It is an evil if taste is 
indulged till worship becomes sensuous instead 
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of spiritual : still worse if parsimony suggests a 
cold indifference to the object of building. 

The special purpose, the means of the build- 
ers, the character of the congregation, must all 
be taken into account to settle a point which is 
after all not a matter of conscience. The church 
of a metropolis will naturally assume a grander 
form than the church of a village ; on the other 
hand, for the very humblest portion of Christ's 
people, a man of true Christian instinct wiil 
hardly be satisfied to provide a place of worslup 
that shall not at least equal in form and beauty 
and materials, the house in which he lives 
himself. 

But we may .leave this general view of the 
subject, satisfied that in the construction of the 
chapel which we are about to begin to-day, 
the greatness of the object, and the fitness of the 
design will be well considered, and faithfully held 
in view. I pass to the main objects and purposes 
for which the chapel, soon to be erected on this 
spot, Is intended. 

I. It is built in the interests of National 
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Education. We are all concerned with this. 
We all have the good of our country at heart, 
and just now we are in some anxiety about It, 
especially because unhappily the education of 
the people is too often made the subject of ex- 
periment No other subject indeed seems to 
offer so tempting a field for empirics. The edu- 
cation of the people, in every grade and class, 
has come in these late years to occupy a large 
share of attention and action on the part of Par- 
liament and the Government of the country, and 
the cardinal point of the question seems to he 
what is called the religious difficulty. I am sorry 
to say the division of opinion among Christians 
is the real cause of this difficulty. And some 
persons seem to think it can only be surmounted 
by establishing a system of purely secular edu- 
cation. 

Voluntary workers in this field, however, are 
free to choose : and it is a noticeable fact that 
voluntary work in this field has hitherto been 
almost without exception, religious work. There 
may have been enthusiasts in the cause of purely 
secular education, but except in a very few in- 
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stances, which deserve honourable mention, these 
enthusiasts have not given proof of the strength 
of their convictions by any habitual expenditure 
of money or labour. 

In this place of education certainly, there can 
be no doubt of the motive which led to its esta- 
blishment. Let it be distinctly avowed and 
carefully remembered, that it has been esta- 
blished as a place of Christian training. Take 
as an example that good man whose name is on 
all our lips, whose memory is in all our hearts 
to-day. Other men have laboured, and are still 
labourii^;, in the work of education from mixed 
motives, and with a variety of objects, among 
which the religious training of the young holds 
a place more or less prominent. With him, as 
with his associates in the Directorate, it was pa- 
ramount He gave his time, his money, his 
labour for this pre-eminently, for this alone. He 
would not have put a finger to the work, had it 
not involved as its leading' idea and principal 
end, a system of training avowedly and definitely 
Christian, I say definitely Christian, because 
while it is perfectly tolerant of other systems 
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and other views, and rejoices to see tbe lionest 
working out of any sincere religious conviction, 
yet for itstif, it represents that side of the 
teaching of the Church of England which is dis- 
tinctly Scriptural and Protestant. He believed, 
and we believe, that this is the brand we must 
endeavour to impress on all our education, if we 
desire to maintain the purity of our Chnrdi and 
the greatness of our nation. The theoretic re- 
sult of such a system is to produce perfect inde- 
pendence of judgment in matters of reason and 
human authority, perfect humility in subjects of 
faith and in regard to the authority of God. 
And we want them both. 

We want independence of judgment in our 
laity to bear up against a certain morbid ten- 
dmcy towards sacerdotalism or priestcraft, which 
seems to be natural to all men, and certainly 
makes itself felt even in this centuiy of en- 
lightenment and free thought On the other 
hand, we need humility and perfect submission 
of mind to the Word of God, as a protest 
against the ever prevalent spirit of materialism 
and intellectual pride. No Wronger, nobler 
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character is to be imagined than that which is 
thus set before us as our type and ideal : the 
well-trained mmd, the reasonable judgment, the 
simple faith, the manly confession of Christ, all 
that goes to make up the Christian layman 
of England, the priest in his own household, 
the loyal supporter of the Church in all her 
good works. 

This Collie is far from complete as a place 
of education, does not yet exhibit its highest 
aim and purpose, until its Chapel is built^ and 
stands a prominent and conspicuous feature on 
this commanding site, in simple and harmonious 
proportions, like the faith which it symbolizes ; 
solid and substantial as the rock on which that 
faith rests. 

IL This Chapel is built in the interest of the 
schoolmaster. 

The work of the schoolmaster in this country 
is peculiar. There is nothing, has been nothing 
precisely like it in any other age or country. 
There are indeed in other countries lai;ge schools, 
laige boarding-schools. But none of the English 
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type and character ; none in which there are 
these peculiar relations of masters and boys ; 
none in which the home tie is so completely 
severed for the greatest part of the year; none 
in which so great a burden is thrown on the 
master, so much expected of his moral influ- 
ence : none finally in which a boy enjoys so 
much personal independence and incurs so great 
a responsibility. 

You, who' are parents, have trusted the 
schoolmaster not only with the care of your 
son's body and the training of his mind, but 
you have placed in his hands the far more pre- 
cious charge of his moral being, his rel^ious 
life, his temper, passions, affections, habits. It 
is a delicate and an anxious chaise. The work 
is not to be done by rule and measure, though 
long experience gives an ins^ht into character 
and an accuracy of touch, which is better than 
many rules and regulations. 

But schoolmasters have their own faults and 
weaknesses ; to the last they have to leam wis- 
dom from many failures; and none but a 
schoolmaster can know how many are our mis- 
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givings, lest by want of tenderness in our touch 
we may be spoiling a fine instrument : from a 
narrow ambition for intellectual distinction may 
neglect or destroy the noblest moral excellence, 
or deprave a sensitive mind by our own faults of 
temper or want of forbearance. 

Then the daily routine of small duties, the 
incessant interruptions, the innumerable jars 
and trifling vexations, all tend to clog the 
schoolmaster's highest aspirations, and to de- 
press the tone of his work to the ordinary 
level of common duties. None needs more than 
he, the constant renewing of his lamp from the 
light above, the daily filling of his urn from the 
pure waters of Christ's love. You have pro- 
vided liberally every other thing that he can 
want for the successful prosecution of his work 
in this coII^e : schoolroom and dormitory, 
play-ground and hospital, all give evidence of 
a wise and liberal management. Do not let 
your hand fail or your zeal slacken in setting 
this crown and completion on the work. Let 
the masters have this last and best instrument 
of culture, the true souKe of their strength and 
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influence. The mere sight of tbdr chapel -will 
give them refre^unent after toil. Here will be 
the one place in whidi their work, aXvuys in- 
teresting, always nobl^ will be all brightness, 
all pleasure, the one place into which no troubles, 
vexations, or disagreements will be allowed to 
ent^ ; where masters and boys together join in 
the worship of a tommon Master, praise and 
pray together, together confess their faults and 
errors, together over the special symbols of 
Christ's love declare themselves soldiers in a 
common war, and renew their pledges of love 
and brotherhood. 

III. Again, we build this chapel in the in- 
terest of the schoolboy. According to tlie man- 
ner of our country he is severed for long months 
t<^ether from home and home influence, and 
cast upon the waters of this little world, as a 
rehearsal of the greater trial that lies before him. 
Amid much that is joyous and happy, he has 
bis troubles and his trials: a degree of liberty 
which he is all unused to ; temptations never 
before dreamed o( and evil examples to make 
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him foi^et ' the iiistraction of bis father and the 
law of his mother:' while tempers and passions, 
hitherto dormant, not suspected by his nearest 
friends, are called into being and activity by his 
new condition of life. His masters cannot pre- 
vent these trials, they come from the condition 
*A his life and from the constituticHi of his own 
nature. They may be modified by sound and 
wise general discipline ; he may be helped 
through some of them hy discriminating indi- 
vidual attention. But in the main he has to tight 
his battle himself, and he must learn to do so with 
God alone for his helper. To many a schoolboy 
in the crisis of bis trial, when parents and friends 
can help him only by their prayers, when the 
echo of home feelings and principles is faint 
from long distance, and temptations are -vexy 
near and very utgent \ the chapel service, the 
prayers known from childhood, the familiar 
hymn, some word of Scripture sent home to his 
heart from skilful and loving lips, will be a great 
help, it may be a timely relief at the critical 
moment of his life. 

Let . the boys of this school, they are well 
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worthy of it, have a chapel of their own, on 
which they will leam to look with affection and 
delight, and which will be some day the brightest 
spot in their school memories and associations. 

IV. But beyond and above these particular 
motives, it is proposed to build this chapel to 
the glory of God. Though we have no thought 
of giving a local habitation to Him who dwells 
in the Heaven of Heavens, we yet believe that 
in setting apart a place for His worship we are 
doing Him honour, and we are sure that He will 
accept the service. Eveiy church thus built, 
every stone publicly laid in the name of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, is 
another witness to the faith of the nation, which, 
thank God, is still as a nation loyal to the name 
and worship of Christ our Master. 

Particularly, on the present occasion, we are 
assembled to carry out a distinct and significant 
puipose : while others are endeavouring to banish 
religious knowledge from the ordinary course of 
school training, we are here proclaiming that it 
stands at the head of our curriculum. The 
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place of common worship, the place of definite 
Christian teaching will be henceforth the most 
conspicuous and the most attractive of the whole 
building, and the foundation-stone to be laid this 
day in the name of the ever blessed Trinity, is 
the pledge and symbol of a spiritual foundation 
to be laid hereafter to the far greater glory of 
God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 

Be it our prayer that the blessing of God 
may be plentifully bestowed on all who are to 
worship t<^ether hereafter in this place ; on 
those who teach, that they may bear witness to 
the power and grace of Jesus Christ, and on those 
who hear, that they may receive with meekness 
the engrafted word, and may hear to the saving 
of their souls, and that for years to come by the 
building up of living^ stones, a worthy habita- 
tion may be found here for the Mighty God of 
Jacob. 

An Address delivered at Trent College, June 28, 1 873, 
when the first stone of the Wright Memorial Chapel was 
laid. 
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LAST WORDS AT REPTON. 
' This man receiveth sinners, and ea.ted>. wttli them.'"- 

LUKE, XV. 2. 

The Lord's Supper, the sole commemorative 
institution of the Christian faith, contains the 
sum and substance of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ 

Many of us date the first conscious motion 
of spiritual life from our first commnnion. For 
many of us it will be the latest declaration of 
faith before we leave the world and go the way 
which our Master has gone before us. Of all 
the acts of the Christian life it is. the most 
purely receptive. It is not an act of duty or of 
service. We make no contribution to the feast. 
We go as guests, hungry and thirsty, to feed 
on the King's bounty. True, it is in obedience 
to a command, as well as an invitation, that we 
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go; but it is such a command as that of the 
mother to her weary child, ' Come to me that I 
may carry you in my arms.' 

In general, n^en we talk of our retigton and 
teach it to our children, we have much to say of 
duty and service, of gratitude and devotion. 
With some of us perhaps our duty towards God 
and towards our fellow-servants occupies an 
undue space in our doctrine. Well — it is not so 
here. Here, we only take from the hand of 
Christ, Who ever presides at that table, though 
unseen. His unspeakable gift of life and love. 
If we have ever been tempted to think we have 
done, or can do, anything for Him, we foi^et 
it all when we eat of that bread and drink of 
that cup. 

Again, it is a thing to thank God for, that 
the truth contained and embodied in this feast of 
love is beyond all controversy and independent 
of it. The Church is divided into parties on all 
points of faith and opinion : no question is so 
trivial and superficial ; no doctrine so awful and 
mysterious as not to be the subject of fierce 
dispute and deeply-rpoted prgudice. But the 
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doctrines implied in this blessed institution are 
those broad and simple catholic verities, about 
which there is no dispute and no doubt among 
those who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity. We preface the form of confession, 
prayer, and praise with which we celebrate this 
feast, by the noble creed of the Church in the 
fourth century : all who can say that creed 
honestly and ex animo are essentially of one 
mind as they sit or kneel at this table. We 
leave our controversies behind us ; we forget 
the subtle distinctions by which metaphysicians 
have tried to make us understand how the Lord 
is present with His guests ; we are all alike 
contented and thankful to know that He is 
here to receive and to welcome us. 

' This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them.' 

If ever we are tempted to wander in thought 
and speculation away from the truth as it is in 
Jesus, this text is enough to bring us back 
again; the Son of God eating with sinners is 
surely the very core of the Gospel 

That He should rebuke sinners, teach them, 
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heal them, pray with them, stng with them, is 
all wonderful and most gracious, but that Ho 
should eat with them, when all is considered, is 
infinitely more so. And as the Lord's Supper 
is an epitome of the Gospel, so are these words 
a key to the true meaning of the Lord's Supper. 
Ignorant persons excuse themselves from ac- 
cepting this great blessing by alleging that they 
are not fit to come to this feast. Such an 
excuse is worthless in the face of this fact — 
He received sinners and ate with them. What 
if He were here to-day in the flesh ? We know 
now whom He would receive. He would not 
indeed refuse any that came to Him — but if 
He made any selection among you for special 
invitation He would choose those who were 
most conscious of their sin and their unfitness. 

Here, in this congregation, as a matter of 
custom, all who are invited come. I am well 
aware of the possible evils of this custom, and 
of the actual criticism that is passed upon it ; 
yet I hope it will always be so. I do not 
believe in wholesale indifference and habitual 
hypocrisy in such an assembly as this ; and I 
R 
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confidently believe that our monthly meetings 
round that table are not only a strengthening 
and refreshing of many souls, but act also as 
a standard of spiritual life to the whole com- 
munity. 

Let us go back in thought to the first cele- 
bration of our feast ; for the nearer we get to 
that, the more truly shall we enter into the 
spirit of the feast. 

There is the little company of the chosen 
twelve, commemorating with their Master the 
great festival of the Jews ; a mere form to most 
Jews, with no more meaning than many of our 
own obsolete customs ; but to those twelve, be- 
ginning perhaps to intimate some reality, dimly 
connected with themselves and the person of 
their Master. There they sit thinking of Him, 
watching Him ; not like the friends of Socrates, 
Avaiting without hope for the decreed hour of 
death ; but painfully bewildered with conflicting 
expectations, not knowing what to lo6k for on 
the morrow, a great triumph or a terrible dis- 
aster. 

Then He tells them. 
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His teaching, His life, His love are familiar 
to them — His death and its meaning were never 
before understood. He had indeed more than 
once given them a clue. He had said, for in- 
stance, that His life was to be given as a ransom 
for them, but they had never understood it 

Now He tells them plainly, ' This bread 
which we eat t<^ether is my body ; this cup of 
which I shall never again drink in this world, is 
my blood. My body, not the Paschal Lamb, is 
broken for you — My blood, not the Paschal cup, 
is poured out for the remission of your sins. This 
is to be henceforth your Passover feast.' 

Sacrifice is that focal spot of spiritual truth 
from which all spiritual phenomena appear in 
their just relations and proportions. Let us 
take our stand here and look before and be- 
hind. There is mystery both ways ; but from 
this point it is as though the veil were drawn 
aside and all made clear. We may now look 
over all the dark and perplexed history of the 
world. Its crimes and sorrows, its agonies and 
desolations, all are so many enigmas to hu- 
man philosophy ; all resolve themselves into one 
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great en^pna, how can God be so loving a Fa- 
ther, so terrible a Judge ? How can sin and 
death reign in a world that belongs to a God of 
holiness and life ? 

The revelation made in that upper chamber 
of a sacrifice for the sins of the world has solved 
this riddle for ever. It does not, indeed, tell us 
how or why the difficulty arose. This is still 
one of the secret things which belong to God 
alone. But it assures us that as once all was 
%ht and life and love in this moral world, so 
by this marvellous interposition of Divine wis- 
dom, all shall again be light and life and love 
in the new kingdom. 

Thus all the dreams and visions and dark 
sayings, which barely kept hope alive in the 
breasts of the sages of old, are cleared up and 
consummated. This is the promised end of 
that thread of gold and crimson — promise and 
sacrifice — which runs through the labyrinth of 
Jewish history. Here, at last, is the great se- 
cret, here is the mystery hidden from the be- 
ginning. And in this commemorative feast is 
summed up the whole history of the God Man 
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' Who, nearly nineteen centuries ago, declared 
that the kingdom which He came on earth to 
establish was not of this world ; whose power 
upon earth is felt by countless myriads of the 
human race, and evinces itself in lives of pa- 
tience under suffering, contentment in poverty, 
humility in high places ; which binds together 
in indissoluble bonds of brotherhood, the high 
and the low, the wise and the ignorant ; which 
has fought the battle of humanity in evil times, 
till the philosophies which dimly longed for the 
results now attained by the weak things of the 
world, proudly claim the effects, while they re- 
pudiate the means. It is in this name that we 
trust, and looking to Him we feel that, in what 
form soever antagonists may assail Him, in the 
end He will bring comfort, consolation, and if 
so be, victory to His faithful followers.' * 

' He receivetb sinners and eateth with them/ 
Therefore we may all come to-day, confessing 
our sins in common ; each for himself acknow- 
ledging his own special fault We do not ask 

* Dialogues en Bishop BuiUf's Analogy, by the Rev. 
H. R. Huckin. 
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to know each otheil's sins ; and we severally feel 
that if all hearts were open, our own sins would 
be the worst — but we know that He who is 
here to receive us to-day is of inflnite compas- 
sion and love ; that He is ready to give us all 
we want, pardon for what is past, new life and 
strength for what lies before us. 

We bring nothing with us : even our re- 
pentance is worth nothing- as an offering to 
Him, for it is imperfect, and itself needs to be 
repented of. Our vows and resolutions for the 
future, what are they ? We know too well how 
weak and worthless they are. We come with 
our various maladies upon us, and with a simple 
cry for relief, 'Lord, if thou wilt thou canst 
make me clean ;' ' Lord, that I may receive my 
sight ; ' ' Lord, save us, we perish.' 

And He has everything to give, and an in- 
finite readiness to give us all He has. There is 
no straitening in Him, only in our poor narrow 
hearts and cramped affections. So the gift 
bestowed is in proportion to the capacity of the 
receiver : to him that hath shall more be given. 
That little piece of bread and that sip of the 
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cup to one means nothing, is nothing ; to another 
it means foi^veness, it is peace, it is joy, it is 
strength, it is life. It is not only an assurance 
of sin blotted out for ever by sacrifice, of the 
breach repaired, of God reconciled, of death 
vanquished — but it is a communication of the 
Divine nature, a pledge and foretaste of immor- 
tality, a well of life within us which sprites up 
unto eternal life. 

Let us never again be so unwise, so ungrate- 
ful, so unkind, as to refuse the gracious invitation 
of Him who is now, as ever, ready to receive 
sinners and eat with them. 
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LAST WORDS AT REPTON. 

* What manner of persons oa^^t ye to be in all holy con- 
versation and godliness?' — 2 Pet. iii. 11. 

' When one who holds commumon with the skies 
Has filled his urn where the pure watvs rise,' 

it is natural and reasonable that men should 
examine with some severity his life and con- 
duct, his temper and behaviour. 

If the Lord's Supper is a renewal of our 
alle^ance to Christ ; and if it is at the same 
time a fresh supply of Christian life and v^our, 
drawn immediately from Him who is the source 
and spring of moral lif<^ there ought to be some 
correspondii^ movement in the lives of those 
who partake of it 

Yet I should be sony now to occupy the 
time at my disposal by dwelling on the imme- 
diate effects that may be hoped from, any one 
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particular occasion of communicating with our 
Lord at His own table. I would rather carry 
on the thought of this morning. If the Lord's 
Supper may be regarded as containing the sum 
and substance of the Divine method in our sal- 
vation, what are the corresponding effects that 
should naturally be apparent in the lives of those 
who profess to live by that method ? ' What 
manner of persons ought we to be ?' 

Obviously, the first effects will be the crea- 
tion of a certain state of the affections towards 
God Himself. He has so clothed Himself in £ 
personal shape and personal character, and so 
brought Himself down within our reach, that 
we are able to gauge and measure our relations 
with Him by comparison with the most familiar 
of human relations. How do we feel towards a 
father, brother, or friend, who has thought and 
felt, toiled and suffered, and finally made a com- 
plete sacrifice of himself for our preservation ? 
There can be but one answer from all hearts 
that are not hardened and debased by selfish- 
ness. The natural response is, the devotion of 
a heart, the loyalty of a life. The simplest na^ 
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tural effect of Christ's love to us is the surrender 
of our whole being to Him. 

The surrender of the whole being — it is a 
great thing — but nothing less ought to satisfy us. 
Our life is ever growing and spreading : new 
thoughts, new passions, new aims develope them- 
selves from year to year, and what we owe to 
Christ is this : that year by year, every new gift, 
every new passion, every new aim, should be 
sacrificed or consecrated to Him. 

In boyhood, pleasure, in some shape or other, 
is your idol. You are always looking for ex- 
citement Every passion and appetite, as it 
arises, calls imperiously for satisfaction, and you 
too generally obey the call. There is more or 
less of sin in the actual indulgence, as the case 
may be ; but it is all hurtful, in so far as it 
draws away your affections from Christ : your 
affections, the one acceptable gift you can make 
to Him : and at the same time prematurely ex- 
hausts the noblest of your powers, the power of 
lo'Wng. Some kinds of indulgence do this even 
more than others — some, it may be feared, ren- 
der you incapable of ever fully enjoying real 
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love as long as you live. But the undue in- 
dulgence of any passion, in a certain degree, 
makes you less capable of loving Christ. 

As you come to be young men the form of 
the temptation changes, the substance remains : 
it is still some earthly object that attracts you : 
some natural passion that stirs you from within. 
It may still be, unhappily often is, mere animal 
excitement ; or it may be an overruling am- 
bition of distinction and advancement ; or it 
may be some absorbing intellectual pursuit. 
There is sure to be some object and correspond- 
ing desire, which comes between you and Christ, 
which forbids the entire dedication of your heart 
to Him, 

And then as years go on, the difficulty by no 
means become less, for the cares of life, infinite 
in number and variety, ties of the family, of so- 
ciety, of interest, weave themselves about you, 
thrust their roots into your very hearts, and 
draw away the vital juices of those affections 
which ought to bear fruit for Christ. > 

And let me tell you, it is by no means un- 
common to see the plant which grows vigorously 
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and promises richly at one period, "fade and 
wither under the evil influence of another. 
The faith which is strong enough to over- 
come the temptations of early life, may be 
vanquished by the trials of manhood or old 
age. 

But the 'reasonable service' of a Christian 
is to dedicate every age, with its own capacitie;^ 
affections, and passions, to Christ ; from first to 
last to present soul and body to Him as a living 
sacrifice. All the strength, and spirit, and eager 
impulse of boyhood ; all the opening faculties of 
mind, and the first movements of affection which 
mark the spring-time of youth ; all the mature 
powers of thought, judgment, and opinion, of 
practical energy and decision, which are the 
characteristics of educated manhood — all these 
belong to Christ, and are to be consecrated to 
His service. 

And hence follows naturally the relation 
which must subsist between those who, under 
the same conditions, and with the same motives 
and feelings, have together given themselves to 
Christ We who eat and drink together at 
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His table, who are one with Him in substance, 
heart, and life, what are we to one another ? 

We are bound together by a bond which 
supersedes all natural ties whatsoever. All na- 
tural ties, indeed, are but types of this bond, 
and rudimentary preparations for it They are 
infinitely various. Some may be called natural, 
as the family, the clan, the nation ; others arti- 
ficial, created by circumstance and habit, as that 
of the school or the college. But in all the tie 
is a real one, and is universally felt and recog- 
nised ; in most instances it is so strong, that if 
there is a man who is not susceptible of it, he is 
regarded as a strange exception to the laws of 
human nature. And the bond of Christian 
brotherhood supersedes them all, or rather takes 
them all up into itself, confirming and conse- 
crating them ; it stamps a blessing on them 
while they last, and being itself eternal, it out- 
lives them all. I speak of that which is real and 
matter of fact ; for ever since Christ came into 
the world to be the centre of a new system of 
love, men and women in every age in countless 
number have verified this fact in life and in 
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death : when love of country and home, of friend 
and family, has faded out of the heart from 
sheer failure of the natural affections, which 
seem often to fail with other natural powers^ 
the love of Christ and of His servants has sur- 
vived to the last, so dear and so vigorous as to 
force on the mind the conviction that death has 
no power to subdue it It is love stronger than 
death. 

Here and now we can hardly fail to think 
especially of the bond of school \ik. The mere 
fact of having belonged to the same school, 
without any special associations in common, is 
always a link of sympathy, and has before now 
formed the basis of friendship between men 
who were strangers before. And when to this 
is added the recollection of common studies and 
common amusements, of some years passed to- 
gether just at that time when the lamp of life is 
b'jrning most rapidly and most intensely, then 
there exists a singular but most real sympathy 
which often lasts as long as life itself. It binds 
you not only to one another, but also to the 
school itself as a body ; as an abstraction, some 
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may say ; but at any rate as that which has a 
Jife, and a character, and a reputation, which has 
its successes and reverses, which is susceptible 
of praise and blame, of honour and of discredit. 

I do not claim for you any feeling that is 
not shared by all other schools of repute in 
England, when I say that you are strongly in- 
fluenced by this bond of sympathy. It binds 
you to one another and to the school ; it binds 
you to the place and the people ; it makes you 
remember with affection the field, and the lane, 
and the river, and the very stones of the 
buildings among which your school-days are 
passed. 

This feeling, noble in itself, and rich in moral 
fruit, should be, not lost and absorbed, but con- 
secrated and intensified by the master feeling of 
the Christian life. Then all your thoughts for 
your school and school-fellows will be as the 
thoughts of Christ Himself, suggested by His 
Spirit, directed from His point of view. You 
will still rejoice in the successes of Repton, and 
grieve for its reverses. You will lose none of 
your interest in its intellectual progress and 
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distinctions : your hearts will still throb in sym- 
pathy with all its manly exercises and amuse- 
ments ; but you will prize most of all the 
distinction of a pure faith and a holy life. You 
■will place highest on the records of the school 
the man who, with no claim to renown in his 
school or college course, except a blameless 
conversation, goes straight into the battle of life 
where Christ leads the way, without a thought 
of distinction or of gain. 

• And when from time to time you come back 
to visit the old haunts, you will take pains to 
find out which is the boy who is best known 
among his fellows for purity of life and loyalty 
to Christ, and you will give to such a one all 
the love and the encouragement that a brother 
-can bestow. 

It is quite impossible to exa^erate the power 
which may be exercised for good on the future 
character of this school by those who, having 
passed through it and taken up their various 
positions in life, still feel the attraction of many 
associations with it. It is not as if an effort 
were needed to create and call out a sympathy ; 
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it exists already as really, if not as intensely, as 
the attachment which binds you severally to 
your homes. And where such a feeling exists, 
it carries within itself its duties and responsi- 
bilities ; it is a talent entrusted to you, for which 
God will ask an account. 

And I desire that the last appeal I am 
to make from this place may be made on 
behalf of the highest interests of the school, 
to the exclusion of all other objects and 
interests. 

As you severally leave this place and go out 
into the world, you will in various degrees retain 
a love for your old school, and be able to exer- 
cise some influence on its fortunes. I ask you 
one and all to cherish this love, and to use this 
influence to the glory of God, The character of 
the school — what are called the traditions of the 
school — are what you choose to make them. 
This is an ^e of enquiry which questions and 
probes all oui old foundations of belief, it is an 
age of credulity too, strange to say, which is ever 
putting forward new and startling claims on our 
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belief; and it is not easy to see how far unbelief 
on the one hand and credulity on the other may 
yet proceed. Is it presumptuous to hope— it 
certainly is not presumptuous to pray — that the 
characteristic of Repton men for many a gene- 
ration yet to come, may be a sound and sober 
faith established on the Word of God and the 
teaching of the Church of England, and a well- 
defined, clearly- pronounced devotion to the 
work of Christ, in' whatever place and what- 
ever way it falls within their reach to do that 
work. 

There is room for a wide difference of opinion 
and an unlimited variety of action among you ; 
but if there be first a genuine offering of your- 
selves to Christ, there will be a unity of purpose 
which none can fail to recognise. And thus, as 
years go on and your number increases, and 
your places in society are established, you will 
be able to do much for the successive genera- 
tions of young boys, who are hereafter to oc- 
cupy these seats. You will help to mend those 
great and obvious faults which daily testify to 
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the present incompleteness of our work here. 
You will promote and encourage every right 
and healthy and religious movement that may 
from time to time be suggested by the Holy 
Spirit. And above all, you will not fail to pray 
for the true peace and true prosperity of Rep- 
ton. We will all pray that in this school, among 
many others, nay, above all others, ' whatsoever 
tends to the advancement of true religion and 
useful knowledge, may for ever flourish and 
abound ; ' that for many a year to come, mas- 
ters may rule and teach, scholars may obey and 
learn in the fear and love of God ; that those 
ugly forms of sin, which so fatally infest the 
lives and associations of young boys, selfishness 
and gluttony, falsehood and sensuality, may be- 
come infamous and vanish out of sight ; while 
those virtues which make a young boy beautiful 
in the sight of God and good men, truth, and 
modesty, and generosity, and courage, may 
abound and be duly honoured. 

So shall Repton enjoy a lasting prosperity ; 
so will the work of the teacher be a labour of 
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love ; the life of the learner a willing and a 
happy service. And your common worship in 
this place will be a well of life springing up 
ever fresh and invigorating in the midst of you 
— a fountain of holy resolution and moral 
strength. Jesus Christ Himself will be in the 
midst of you, ' and God, even our own God, 
will give you His blessing.' 
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THE APOSTLE'S GREETING. 

' Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity.' — Eph. vi. 34. 

St, Paul lived in days of trouble and of strife. 
It was not likely that an old form of belief and 
worship should be abolished, and a new one set 
up in its place, without difficulty and disagree- 
ment He saw some hard fighting ; and as we 
may learn from his own writings he took his full 
share of it He was not always content with 
defending himself and his own position. He 
knew how to strike a hard blow now and then. 

When self alone was at stake ; when the 
question concerned only his own credit and po- 
sition, he was always ready to yield to any one 
or every one ; no man was ever more ready to 
put aside all personal considerations, and lay 
himself at the feet of others, if he might so 
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win souls to Christ and promote the glory of 
God. 

' I am the least of the Apostles,' he says, ' I 
am not worthy to be called an Apostle,' ' I 
could wish that myself were accursed from 
Christ for my brethren,' 

How could a man more strongly express his 
utter foi^etfulness and abandonment of himself 
in his work ? 

If the truth — ' the truth of Christ,' as he 
speaks, were in question, he would rise to his 
feet like an armed man, in its defence. He 
withstood Peter to his face, ' because he was to 
blame' in a matter of principle. 

He says, ' I would they were even cut off 
which trouble you,' and, ' if any man preach 
(or if there is any man now preaching) any other 
gospel unto you than that ye have received, let 
him be accursed.' 

In truth you might think after ^ding whole 
passages of his Epistles, that he was always en- 
gaged in controversy; you might even suspect 
that he delighted in it. But it was not so — it 
never is so. It is not the most ardent lovers of 
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truth who are the loudest in dispute, the fore- 
most in conflict St Paul was eminently a lover 
of peace, for peace he was ready to sacrifice 
everything except the truth. 

We must remember that the difficulties which 
beset St Paul were mainly within the Church. 
I do not think the terrors of persecution from 
Jews or Heathens, moved him so much as that 
which came upon him daily, ' the care of all the 
Churches.' Even in those early days, there were 
divisions and disputes in the Church on many 
points. There were troubles about doctrine, as 
we learn from the Epistle to the Galatians, and 
troubles about forms of worship, as appears from 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and all these 
difficulties vexed him to the heart. He spoke 
out severely and even angrily against those who 
were introducing false doctrine, or bringing back 
misleading forms into the behef and worship of 
the Church. 

Yet he seems to have felt that even in the 
case of those from whom he widely differed, and 
whom he strongly condemned, there was yet the 
basis of a common belief He was a man of a 
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lai^e and tolerant faith, and he left us all a 
noble lesson of Christian forbearance in the 
words which he wrote to the Fhilippians, 'every- 
where, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ 
is preached, and I therein do rejoice, yea, and 
will rejoice;' and in the broad comprehensive 
blessing of the text, ' Grace be with all them 
that love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.' 

These things are written for our instruction. 
There is no better guide for us to follow in 
the doctrine and practice of the Gospel, than 
St Paul. We, like him, must endeavour to 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace. 

If, even in St. Paul's days — when men 
were still alive, who had seen and known the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who had felt the Holy 
Ghost descend upon them on the great day 
of Pentecost, and were conscious of His 
Presence in the Church in a way we cannot 
understand : if even then, when the Church 
was but as a family borne by the power of 
God over the flood of persecution, there were 
different ways of holding the truth, and teach- 
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ing the truth : if even then there were jea- 
lousies among brethren, and hot dissensions 
between apostles, much more it is so now. 

It is very sad to see how the Church is divided 
at this present time ; how Christians misunder- 
stand one another, misinterpret one another. It 
is very sad to see men to whom Christ is equally 
dear, so separated in feeling that they cannot even 
worship together with any freedom or comfort 
No argument can convince either side; no 
feelings of mutual esteem and regard can bring 
them together. Still less can any authority 
either of Church or State force them into one 
mould of conformity. Prayers and sighs for 
uniformity are of no avail. 

All who think seriously of religion at all, 
feel this to be true. And what can we do 
to help it ? We may all do this ; we may 
all go on our several ways in peace. If 
differences of creed or of form forbid us to 
join in a common worship, we may still make 
the most of that which we have in common, 
and our differences are generally slight and 
superficial compared with our common ground 
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of faith. We may still rejoice in every honest 
effort made, every true word spoken out for 
Christ and His kingdom ; we may still say, 
and still feel, 'Grace be with all them that 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.' 

And this seems to me to be in a peculiar 
manner the right posture and frame of mind 
for one, who comes, like myself, to take the 
spiritual chaise of a parish in which he is. a 
stranger. Whether he looks abroad at the 
conflict which is always going on between 
different creeds and rival systems in the Church, 
or whether he confines his views to the in- 
terests and feelings of his own parishioners, 
he cannot, I think, bring with him a better 
word of greeting than this : ' Grace be with 
them that love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity.' 

I, — I. When I consider the present condi- 
tion of what I still love to call the Church of 
Christ, and see how the blindness and the 
passions of men have torn into shreds that 
which Christ surely would have all one, I 
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feel utterly and hopelessly disunited from many 
whom I yet believe to be true servants of Christ, 
and in the way of salvation. God forbid that , 
I should cease to say from my very heart. 
Peace be with them. 

And it is important to notice here, that it 
is not always an essential truth or a vital 
doctrine which keeps men apart and causes 
separation in the Church, A difference on some 
particular form, or some secondary article of 
belief, will often cause a division between those 
who are solidly agreed on the broad outlines of 
the Christian Faith. 

Men who might stand side by side, and 
repeat in the full assurance of faith the three 
ancient creeds of our own Prayer-Book, will 
disagree without hope of reconciliation on some 
nice point of doctrine, important, perhaps, but 
not affecting those truths which have to do with 
personal religion, and are fairly held to be neces- 
sary to salvation. 

Let us take an extreme case. 

No two bodies can be more widely separated 
in doctrine and worship, you will say, than the 
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Church of England and the Church of Rome. 
The grounds of disagreement were real and 
broad, which led this nation to cast away the 
religious influences and prejudices of cen- 
turies, and to make a declaration of faith, 
strongly and pointedly opposed to the Creed 
of Rome. 

Yet you must htfve noticed that in the state- 
ment of belief, the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Faith of the Church of England which I have 
read to you this morning, while the doctrine of 
the Church of Rome is denied and repudiated 
on many points which came into question at a 
later period of the Church, it is accepted as 
identical with our own on those great and 
general truths which lie at the bottom of all 
Christian faith. The first five articles, if you 
will take the trouble to examine them, are 
little more than a recital of the two principal 
creeds of the ancient Church. And the Church 
of Rome accepts them as well as wc. Our 
Church at the Reformation swept away an 
enormous mass of superstition, which had been 
accumulating through ages of neglect and false 
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teaching, and laid bare again the grand and 
simple foundation on which the faith of the 
whole Church is built 

But though the Church of Rome has per- 
verted the original simplicity of the Gospel of 
Christ into a false and delusive system of human 
devising, we may yet believe that there are 
multitudes in that Church who are not misled 
by that which is so calculated to mislead ; whose 
faith is of that direct and penetrating kind that it 
finds Christ beneath all the disguises that Tiave 
been cast around Him, and who are saved by 
Him. 

For myself, I am a Protestant. I thank God 
for the Reformation and for the Reformers. I 
do not think we can ever pay sufficient honour 
to those true and noble and honest men— brave 
amidst all the dangers that beset them ; en- 
lightened amidst the darkness of the age ; who 
swept away with skilful and yet daring hands the 
many incongruous decorations with which the 
fabric of truth was overlaid, and brought out the 
temple in all its beauty ; who made the Church 
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the Church of the people; who gave England 
the Bible, and opened the way for all to go to 
the Father through Christ. 

I hold the Creed of the Church of Rome to 
be corrupt, through human inventions and ad- 
ditions. I cannot join in its worship. Its de- 
vices for kindling devotion have a chilling effect 
on me. I cannot conceive any change of thought 
or feeling which could ever lead me into con- 
formity with it. 

But I believe and I know that there are 
many of its most devout children whose faith 
in Christ is so sincere and so simple that I 
deeply admire and could even envy it — and 
while I stand apart, and am debarred from com- 
munion with them in this life, I can truly say, 
' Grace and peace be with all those in that 
Church who love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity.' 

2. And to come nearer home. There are lai^e 
classes and communities of Christians in this 
country, Protestant like ourselves, prizing as 
highly as any of us the great gifts of the Re- 
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formation. They honour the word of God, they 
love it, and found upon it their rule of faith and 
their hope of salvation ; and in their interpre- 
tation of Holy Scripture they have the whole 
past experience of the Church as their guide 
and their warning. With some rare and unim- 
portant exceptions, the Nonconformist congre- 
gations of England believe precisely what we 
believe of the great truths which formed the 
groundwork of the faith of the Church in its 
earliest and most united days. Few of them, I 
apprehend, would object to state their belief in 
the words of our first five Articles, Yet they 
have left us, they remain separated from us in 
worship, in government, and in various points of 
doctrine, more or less important. To them no 
doubt the differences are grave and serious, or 
they would not have left us on their account 
And so, whatever be the causes, they find it 
impossible to worship with us, and we find it 
equally impossible to worship with them. It is 
vain apparently to hope for such mutual con- 
cessions as would produce an outward con- 
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formity corresponding to that inward unity of 
faith and feelii^ which undoubtedly exists be- 
tween many members of the Church of England 
and many bodies of Nonconformists. 

Well, we must be contented to w^t, we must 
walk each his own way, without jealousy or ill- 
will, thankful for the large and broad principles 
of life which are dear to both alike, and prayii^ 
for the enlightening and uniting power of the 
Holy Spirit to clear away those partial and 
superficial differences which keep us asunder. 
The day will come for us also, when we shall be 
found standing on the same solid ground of 
faith, all built on the one foundation-stone ; all 
one in Him ; and meantime we will wish all 
grace to them that love Him in sincerity. 

3. Even within our own Church, we have 
our inward unity, thank God, where there is 
much outward diversity. I am bound^ to notice 
this point too. I should no doubt be reminded 
of it, if I endeavoured to pass it by in silence. 
There are differences amongst us, differences in 
form, in order, in doctrine — what then } Were 
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there not discussions among the Apostles ? 
Was there not a sharp contention between Paul 
and Barnabas ? 

I know and I greatly lament that among 
ourselves there are wide variations in the aspect 
of certain parts of our common creed and com- 
mon worship, so great, that all real sympathy 
among certain sections of Churchmen is well- 
nigh as much lost as if we belonged to rival 
sects or Churches ; and I cannot see that any 
means of man's devising can ever bring us to- 
gether, or reduce to harmony feelings and beliefs 
which appear to be in their very nature discord- 
ant And so I suppose we must work apart, 
and pray apart, if need be, for the short time 
we have to work and to pray. But we may 
go on our several ways in patience and gentle- 
ness, thinking no evil, but forbearing one another 
in love, not using hard words, nor passing hard 
judgments, but hoping all things, believing all 
things good of one another ; for we are sure that 
all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity 
are working for the same end. We are none of 
us quite right in the way we take, but God will 
T 
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teach us and guide us to the end for which we 
all long, and we shall meet one day to rejoice 
and give glory to Him for all that we know and 
believe in common, and the rest; all that we 
make the most stir and noise about now, will 
disappear and be forgotten. 

II. If such is, as I believe it to be, the right 
posture for a working minister of Christ in 
respect to the Church at large, it is equally so 
for a pastor among the people committed to his 
charge. 

I come among you as a stranger ; I have 
everything to Icam as to the general condition 
of the parish, and as to the particular position 
and character of individual parishioners. 

But my work is simple enoi^h ; my way 
made plain before me. A commission has been 
entrusted to me by authority, and with the 
help of God I shall endeavour to fulfil it. I am 
set here to teach, to rebuke, to exhort, in the 
name of my Divine Master. I ask your prayers 
that I may do this great work faithfully. 

It will be my duty, if needs be, to rebuke 
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ungodliness |and sin, without respect to classes 
or persons, and to make before you a perpetual 
protest against all acts and habits which cause 
scandals in the Church, and oflences among 
brethren, and break the blessed bond of charity 
which ought to bind us tt^ether as one family 
in Christ 

I am commissioned to feed the flock of 
Christ in this place, with the pure Bread of Life, 
the eternal Word of God, rightly dividing the 
word of truth ; setting before you the way of 
righteousness and life, and leading you on to 
walk in it earnestly and happily, not only by 
sermons and expositions, but by the far more 
convincing ailment of a life given to the 
service of Christ. 

It will be a part of my work, the happiest 
perhaps of all, to help you to train up your 
children in the nurture of the Lord ; diligently 
watching for every improvement in general edu- 
cation, every advance in knowledge and intelli- 
gence, as a new occasion for sowing the seeds 
of that knowledge which alone bears fruit to 
Eternal Life, 
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Mine, too, it will be to offer comfort to you 
in time of sickness or at the approach of death ; 
or it may be to bring again to the heart that 
begins to sink at the near prospect of the grave, 
the blessed hopes of a better life that were 
despised and put aside in the hour of youth and 
health and high spirits. 

It is indeed that which I claim as my highest 
privilege, and value as my greatest honour, that 
I have a right to share your burdens of suffering 
and sorrow, as far as the feeling of Christian 
brotherhood enables one man to partake the 
troubles of another. In this, more distinctly 
than in all else, the Minister of Christ may fol- 
low the example and exhibit the spirit of his 
Master. 

I may find divisions and jealousies among 
you, such as ought not to be permitted to exist 
among Christians, It may even be that there 
are some here who equally ' love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity,' and yet are kept asunder by 
some trifling, passing cause of disagreement. 

Let us all try to carry out the blessed prin- 
ciple contained in the words of the text : let us 
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make our brotherhood as Christians the first 
and the main thing ; and never let the little 
casual jars and crosses that will sometimes occur 
among those who walk the same path in life 
avail to break the deep and sacred bond that 
binds us all together in Christ 

With all my heart I give you once more 
the great Apostle's greeting, ' Grace be with 
all them that love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity.' 

A Sermon preached in Childrey Church, July 19, 

1874. 
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XVI. 

REMARKS ON THE PROTESTANT 
THEORY OF CHURCH MUSIC. 

* 'OfiodvfiaZiy hptiy i^uv^y.' — ACTS, iv. 34., 

Protestantism has been described as ' nothii^ 
else than the insurrection of the human mind 
against the spiritual despotism of the sacerdotal 
order.' This may be true of Protestantism in 
the abstract ; but Christian Protestantism re- 
quires another definition. It is not merely an 
insurrection, it is a new constitution. Wherever 
it shakes off a falsehood, even in minute par- 
ticulars, it supplies a truth in its place. And as 
this is the right way, so I believe it is the only 
effectual and permanent way of protesting 
against error. 

I have here attempted to apply this prin- 
ciple of our Protestantism to the subject of 
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Church Music, because I have never seen it done 
before, and because I think the subject is 
important enough to demand more attention 
amongst us than it has hitherto received. 

My hope is, that the subject may engage 
the interest of some whose position in the 
Church will enable them to give the question 
all the prominence which it deserves. 

The Evangelical cleigy, at least, to whom, as 
agreeing with myself in the general principle, 
these few pages are especially addressed, may 
reasonably be expected to do something for the 
establishment of a popular psalmody. For 
while the recognition of a true principle is in 
itself a great gain, other advantages of real 
importance would undoubtedly arise to them- 
selves and their congregations from a more 
general and more animated system of Church 
Music 

It is a question in which the laity also are 
intimately concerned ; for in the common utter- 
ance of praise through the medium of psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, Christian lay- 
men have ever found one of their purest sources 
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of happiness and edification, and in the times of 
trial their strongest bond of union. 

The time may be not far distant when the 
particular form and order of our Church Music 
will be more minutely prescribed and enjoined 
by authority than they are at present. On what 
principle such a new arrangement will be framed 
must depend much on the expressed feelings of 
the whole body of Churchmen. 

There are two theories of Church Music — 
the one Scriptural, Primitive, and Protestant ; 
the other opposed to the spirit of Scripture, 
having its origin in a corrupt ^e of the Church, 
and peculiarly characteristic of the Church of 
Rome. 

According to the true theory, all the people, 
in their common worship, join together to 
express with their lips the thankful feelings of 
their hearts. 

The distinctive peculiarity of the false theory 
is, that a small portion only of the whole con- 
gregation is set apart and deputed to perform 
this service on behalf of the rest. 
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A very short glance at the history of the 
Church, will show how, in the general process of 
deterioration, this false theory also came to find 
a place in the system of the Church. 

When the ' little flock,' which the Lord Jesus 
Christ had gathered out of the world, used to 
meet in fear and trembling, for prayer, and 
praise, and communion, the singing of psalms, 
and hymns, and spiritual songs, was their chief 
comfort and delight, and a very prominent part 
of their common devotion. It was the ready 
and natural way of utterance for the fervent 
emotions which filled their souls. And as all 
felt alike, so all expressed their feelings alike 
and together. 

But the nature of Christian assemblies very 
soon underwent a change. The true disciples 
were mingled with the Christians of profession 
or of habit, and were presently outnumbered by 
them. The whole assembly ceased to be moved 
by 'the same Spirit,' the genuine wannth of 
one was checked and chilled by the coldness of 
many. 

What wonder if the loud union of all voices, 
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that one accord of adoration, which had been 
the most notable feature in the worship of the 
saints on earth, gradually died away? In some 
churches the growing apathy of the people 
showed itself by absolute silence, in others the 
vanity of foolish pretenders to the name of 
Christians found a ready way of parading itself 
in the Church psalmody, by theatrical displays 
of voice and gesture, which were 3 scandal to 
the congregation and a grief to good Christians. 

Then the clergy (for in their hands the in- 
difference of the laity had left well-nigh the 
whole management of Church affairs) began to 
look about for a remedy. 

The total loss of singing at public worship 
was not to be endured ; indecent display was 
still worse ; some expedient was necessary, 
which might meet both evils. 

The expedient which occurred seemed to be 
not merely the only one which could supply the 
requirements of the case, but also to fall in very 
well with the prevailing current of feeling and 
opinion. All things were concurring to give 
power and precedence to the clei^ — pomp and 
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parade to the services of the Church. Orders in 
the ministry had been already multiplied far 
b^ond the original Apostolic institutions ; there 
were sub-deacons, and acolythists, and exorcists, 
and readers, and door-keepers. It was easy to 
meet the present necessity by adding yet one 
more class. 

So the order of singers was instituted, and 
the Christian's happiest privilege was virtually 
taken away. It was even enjoined (though this 
was scarcely necessary) by a decree of a council 
in the East, that none but the appointed singers 
should presume to take part in the psalm. 

And so the matter rested during hundreds 
of years. In the long reign of falsehood which 
followed, true principles of any kind were almost 
impossible, and with the rest, the true theory of 
Church Music was laid aside and forgotten. 
Only, wherever a faint spark of Christian doc- 
trine survived, as among the Waldenses, there 
the primitive custom of congregational singing 
was maintained. 

It is true that Rome, in this as in all her 
doings, gilded over the counterfeit coin— pre- 
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sented the imposture in a splendid dress. For this 
very falsetheory of church music gave scope to the 
genius of the greatest musicians. From Pales- 
trina to Mozart we may trace an illustrious line 
of composers, whose spirit caught its fire straight 
from the light that burns on the altar of Rome, 
and whose majestic thoughts must have found 
their expression in the theatre only and the 
opera, had not a more favourable way been 
opened for them in the religious representations 
of that Church, which, by the aid of music, 
painting, and architecture, has made even its 
lies so attractive. 

But this does not affect the present argu- 
ment For the question I am endeavouring to 
answer is, not which kind of service is the most 
favourable to the display of art (there can be no 
doubt about that), but which is most in harmony 
with the spirit which rules the Church of Christ. 

At length came Martin Luther, the great 
instrument of God for retribution and reform ; 
then the Bible was unchained ; then the people 
began to feel their rights as members of the 
body ; then the lips, long sealed, were opened 
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^ain, and churches again rang with the tumul- 
tuous voice of common praise. 

Wherever the doctrines of the Bible were 
received and felt, there, as a necessary conse- 
quence, choirs were disbanded, and the whole 
congr^ation sang praises to God for themselves. 

It was so in England. The true principle 
was strongly felt and clearly stated by the most 
eminent of the Reformers ; and, indeed, as loi^ 
as the impulse of t^e movement lasted, the 
people would have it so. 

The choirs of the cathedrals were, indeed, 
left untouched. For Elizabeth and her advisers 
were reluctant to meddle with long-established 
institutions. But their manner of service was 
felt to be an exception, and no one at that time 
ventured to propose the cathedral choir as a 
pattern for common parochial worship. In 
the parish church the whole body of Christ's 
people assembled were understood to be the 
singers. 

But, unhappily, the history of the Church of 
England in the two centuries succeeding the 
Reformation, is only too like the history of the 
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Universal Church in the age which followed that 
of the Apostles ; we can trace the same drowsy 
indifference stealing over the laity, the same 
formalism cramping the common worship of the 
Church, In either case great men shine like 
lights among the clergy, but the body is cold 
and lifeless. 

Again public praise was silent, and the same 
expedient was once more resorted to. Organists 
and choirs were appointed to perform a service 
which is not acceptable to God, and receives no 
blessing from Him, unless so far as it is the free 
utterance of praise from the heart of a Christian 
people. 

Whenever, indeed, any revival of religious 
feeling has taken place, whether it has carried 
men beyond the limits of our Church, as in the 
times of Wesley, or has brought a wholesome 
reaction into a congregation within its pale, then, 
naturally and inevitably, the people have taken 
back into their own hands their own undoubted 
privilege. The waters are stirred, and the iloods 
lift up their voice. 

Yet in many a congregation at the present 
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day, where the Word of God is faithfully 
preached, and its power felt, there, nevertheless, 
the very existence of a choir is a thraldom and 
a bondage to the people, silencing the voice of 
thanksgiving, locking up the natural flood-gates 
of the heart 

A few short notices of the custom of the 
Church at different periods, will be useful to 
illustrate what has been here stated. 

All that we can gather from the New Testa- 
ment, is surely in favour of the principle I have 
been supporting, and altogether inconsistent 
with the oppo^te theory. Whether we look to 
that most solemn of all hymns ever sung on 
earth, when the Lord of Glory Himself, before 
He suffered, joined His little Church in giving 
glory to God ; or to the assembly of the Church 
at Jerusalem in time of tribulation, when they 
lifted up their voice with one accord, and said, 
' Lord, thou art God, which hast made heaven 
and earth and the sea, and all that in them is ;' or 
to Paul and Silas singing in their prison at mid- 
night ; we see that Christians from the first have 
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made it a part of their ordinary worship to sing 
praise to God in common. And to this agree 
such references to the custom of the early 
Church as occur in the Epistles, as that of St 
Paul to the Ephesians, chapter v. 

The same practice continued during the early 
times of the Church, and tiiis feature of Christ- 
ian worship was so prominent as to attract the 
notice of Pliny before all others. For he writes 
of the Christians, and it is the only particular he 
gives of their religious observances, ' that they 
were accustomed on a stated day, to meet be- 
fore daylight, and to repeat among themselves 
a hymn to Christ as to a God.' 

No doubt at first the psalmody of Christians 
was of the simplest kind ; a hymn sung by all 
collectively, probably in unison, without art and 
without display. ' Anciently,' writes Chrysos- 
tom, ' they all met tc^ether, and all sang in 
common, and so do we at this day.' 

For the relief of the people, and with a view 
perhaps to greater animation, the custom of 
alternate singing was introduced at an early 
age. 'The congregation dividing themselves 
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into two parts, repeated the psalm by courses, 
verse for verse, one after another, and not as 
formerly, all together. As the other, for its 
common conjunction of voices, was properly 
called " symphony," so this, for its division into 
two parts, and alternate answers, was commonly 
called " antiphony," and sometimes " respon- 
soria," the singing by responsals.'* 

There is a tradition, that Ignatius saw a 
vision of angels, praising the Holy Trinity in 
antiphonal hymns, and, in consequence, intro- 
duced this method of singing into the Church 
of Antioch. 

I allude to this well-known story, because a 
false impression of it has been generally re- 
ceived, as if it referred to the institution of a 
choir at so early a period ; as if in the days of 
Ignatius the people had consented to forego 
such a privilege, and to praise God by proxy. 
Even if it had been so, still the vision of Igna- 
tius cannot supersede in authority the vision of 
St. John ; and according to that, although dif- 
ferent orders of the servants of God may glorify 
• Bingham, Eed. Ant. iv. 430, 
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their \jytA in alternate hymns of praise, there is 
no deputed band of performers before the throne, 
there are no mute worshippers in heaven ; as 
there is no order of priests there, because all are 
priests, so is there no order of singers, because 
all sing. ' I heard as it were the voice of a 
great multitude, and as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of many thunderings, 
saying. Alleluia, for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth !' 

It was surely by no casual coincidence of 
words that Ambrose thus describes the music of 
his congregation: ' From the responsoriesofthe 
psalms, and singing of men, women, virgins, and 
children, there results an harmonious noise, like 
the waves of the sea.' The good bishop had 
learnt the comforting and elevating properties 
of congregational singing in a time of heavy 
persecution. For when his church was beset 
round about with soldiers of the Arian party, he 
and his people within continued a whole night 
and day in singing of psalms. 

Thus far the good old custom still prevailed 
in some at least of the churches, and with a view 
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to an orderly manner of singing, it was always 
arranged that those who possessed a better voice 
and ear than the rest should lead the psalm. 
Thus, Sozomen, describing the psalmody with 
which the body of a martyr under Julian was 
brought to burial, says, ' They who were best 
skilled began the psalm, and the multitude an- 
swered them with one harmonious consent.' 

I will sum up this part of my subject in the 
words of Bingham : ' From the first and apo- 
stolical age singing was always a part of divine 
service, in which the whole body of the Church 
joined together, which is a thing so evident, that 
though Cabassutius denies it, and in his spite to 
the Reformed Churches where it is generally 
practised, calls it only a Protestant whim, yet 
Cardinal Bona has more than once not only 
confessed, but solemnly proved it to have been 
the primitive practice. Of which, therefore, I 
shall say no more at present ; but only observe, 
that it was the decay of this that first brought 
the order of singers into the Church. For when 
it was found by experience, that the negligence 
and unskilfulness of the people rendered them 
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unfit to perform this service, without some more 
curious and skilful to guide and assist them, then 
a peculiar order of men were appointed, and set 
over this business, with a design to retrieve and 
improve the ancient psalmody, and not toaboUsh 
or destroy it.'* ^ 

From the middle of the fourth century, or 
thereabouts, we hear little of common praise. 
The canonical order of singers occupies a place 
in the constitution of the Church. Indeed, at 
the beginning of that century, the Council of 
Laodicea (lukewarm Laodicea, name of ill 
omen !) had decreed that ' none other should 
sing in the church, save the canonical singers, 
who go up upon the ambo and sing from a 
book.' 

Only let us notice, that in those days of com- 
parative simplicity, they took pains to provide, 
as far as might be, for the reverent performance 
of this service. For Jerome, writing on the 
passage in Eph. v., ' Singing and making melody 
in your hearts to the Lord,' says, ' Let young 
men hear this ; let those hear it who have the 
• Bingham, i. 383. 
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office of singers in the Church, that they sing 
not with their voice, but with their heart to the 
Lord, not like tragedians, physically preparing 
their throat and mouth, that they may sing after 
the manner of the theatre in the church. He that 
has but an ill voice, if he have good works, is a 
sweet singer before God' 

And in the ordination of a singer, if we may 
trust the authority of the Fourth Council of Car- 
thage, this form of words was used, and it was 
the whole ceremony : ' See that thou believe in 
thy heart what thou singest with thy mouth, 
and approve in thy works what thou believest 
in thy heart.'* 

It is much to be wished that all who admit- 
an 'Order of Singers' into their churches, may 
give them the same wholesome admonition. 

In the dreary blank of centuries which fol- 
lowed, the voice of the Church was absolutely 
silent. I should be admitting the very principle 

" 1 have taken these passages from the fourth volume 
of Bingham's Ecclesiastical Antiquities, where the subject 
is fully discussed, and copious references made to ancient 
authorities. 
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I am contending against, if I allowed that the 
performances of monks and choristers, however 
serious and however scientific, could be accepted 
by the Head of the Church as a substitute for 
the praises of His people, 

Luther was raised up to break the spelL 
Luther gave to his countrymen the Bible in their 
own tongue, and Luther restored to the Church 
a popular psalmody. His writings abound in 
passives which prove the interest he took in 
church music, and the importance he attached to 
it I will only here transcribe his well-known 
saying, 'After theolt^y, I give to music the 
nearest place and the highest honour.' He felt 
that Protestantism had its own musical theory, 
as well as Romanism, not inferior in grandeur 
{though he was keenly alive to the charm of the 
other kind), and infinitely higher in truth and 
feeling. He felt that a popular psalmody was 
necessary to the full development of Evangelical 
doctrine ; the Reformation would be incomplete 
without it, therefore all his own poetic and 
musical, powers, and they were considerable, he 
bestowed on this work, and earnestly pressed 
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his friends into the same service. And if a fair 
estimate could be made, it might perhaps appear 
that the psalms and hymns of Luther have done 
as much for the permanence and vitality of the 
Reformation in Germany, as all his theological 
and controversial works. 

In the history of our own Reformation we 
can trace the same significant fact. Whenever 
the light of scriptural truth dawned upon the 
people, then followed a popular psalmody ; then 
they forthwith began to sing praises to God in 
their own tongue, and with one accord. 

Stiype, writing of the Act of 1548, by which 
' psalms and hymns are set forth and allowed to 
be sung in all churches,' &c., speaks of ' the 
singing of psalms'tn public, used then, and pro- 
bably some good time before this, by the Gos- 
pellers.' And in the year 1544, Cranmer was 
engaged in turning the Latin hymns into Eng- 
lish, that all the people might sing them ; and 
writes to the king, ' I trust it will much excitate 
and stir the hearts of all men unto devotion and 
godliness.' 

The following remarkable passage occurs in 
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a letter from Bishop Jewel to Peter Martyr, 
dated March 5, 1560: — 

' Religion is now somewhat more established 
than it was. The people are exceedingly in- 
clined to the better part The practice of joining 
in church music has very much conduced to this. 
For as soon as they had once commenced sing- 
ing in public, in only one little church in London, 
immediately, not only the churches in the neigh- 
bouriiood, but even the towns far distant, b^an 
to vie with each other in the same practice. 
You may now sometimes see at Paul's Cross, 
after the sermon, six thousand persons, old and 
young, boys and girls, all singing together, and 
praising God. This sadly annoys the Mass- 
priests and the Devil ; for they perceive that by 
these means, the sacred discourses sink more 
deeply into the minds of men, and that their 
kingdom is weakened at almost every note.' 

There is a circumstance related in Mr. Gur- 
ney's Memoir of Luther, of a citizen of Bruns- 
wick, who replied to the arguments of a priest 
by giving out the hymn, ' Oh, God ! look down 
from heaven!' which the whole congregation 
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sang in triumphant chorus. If we compare these 
two stories, we see that the instinct of the peo- 
ple, both in England and Germany, fully bore 
out the principles of their leaders. 

I cannot forbear adding a passage from 
Jewel's Works, which gives us at once his own 
opinion on this head, and the highest evidence 
as to the custom of the early Church, In reply 
to Harding's false representation of the so-called 
Ignatian institution, he writes thus ; — 

' Where he saith, Damasus ordained that the 
psalms should be sung interchangeably, and in 
sides, and even so as they be now sung in the 
quire, meaning, as it seemeth, that only the 
priests and the clerks sung, and the people sat 
still, it is an open and a manifest untruth. For 
it is certain many ways that the whole people 
then sung the psalms all together. Nazianzenus 
expresseth the terrible sound of the people so 
singing together in this wise : " When the em- 
peror Valens was entered into the church where 
St Basil preached, and was stricken with the 
psalmody as it had been with a thunderbolt," 
&c. But none plainer than St Basil, "The 
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people standing up from their prayer, they 
begin the psalmody, and being divided into two 
parts, they sing together, the one part answer- 
ing to the other. And this order was agreeable 
to all the other churches of God. Hereof we 
may gather that Damasus divided the whole 
people into two parts, and willed them to sing 
the psalms in their own known tongue, the one 
part making answer, by course, to the other ; 
saving only the sides, nothing like to that is now 
used in Mr, Harding's quires.'* 

For the full exhibition of the Protestant 
theory in the succeeding age, I must venture to 
appeal to an authority which some of my readers 
may consider questionable. I mean the Funtan 
divines. If, as I believe, the Evangelicalism of 
the present century is the natural and lineal 
descendant of the Puritanism of the seventeenth, 
those who now call themselves evangelical, must 
look with respect on the judgment of their 
spiritual forefathers. We need not subscribe 
to the indignant and somewhat quaint com- 
plainings of the pious pamphleteer, who de- 

• Jewel's Works. Parker Soc. ed. vol. i. p. a66. 
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nounces all 'piping with oi^ns, singing, ring- 
ing, and trowling of psalms from one side of the 
church to the other, with the squeaking of 
chanting choristers ;' but we may learn 3 lesson 
from the well-known fact that the. great Puritan 
divines of England, with their brethren of the 
Scotch covenant, ever regarded congregational 
singing as a most important part of their com- . 
mon worship. 

I hope it has been made apparent, even from 
the slight sketch I have given of the history of 
the question, that the theory I am advocating is 
strictly in accordance with Scripture, and that it 
has the strong sanction of the primitive Church 
and the Protestant Reformers ; that it is, as I 
stated in the outset, Scriptural, Primitive, and 
Protestant 

And I can confidently affirm that they who 
have time and inclination to investigate the sub- 
ject more closely, will find that whenever the 
faith of the Church has been most pure and its 
love most profound, in all times of spiritual 
revival or of heavy affliction, the people of God 
have naturally and invariably reverted to the 
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expression of their hearts' feelings, in the com- 
mon singing of psalms, and hymns, and spiritual 
songs. 

In other words, whenever the Church has 
been very much in earnest, the Church has con- 
trived to praise God for itself, without the help 
of organ, or choir, or proxy of any kind. 

Of the two principal sections into which the 
more thoughtful members of our Church have 
arrayed themselves at the present time, one has 
been conspicuous for its consistent efforts to- 
wards the restoration of the rites and ceremonies 
of the Church as they were before the Reforma- 
tion. The leaders of that party (I may for my 
present purpose, designate them as the Ritual- 
ists), have shown so clear an apprehension of 
their own principles, and so much constancy in 
carrying them out to the most minute particu- 
lars, as may well account for such success as 
they have gained, while it certainly puts to 
shame some, at least, of their opponents. 

It is no exaggeration to say that they have 
found church music one of their most powerful 
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instruments for attraction and fascination. They 
have a theory on this subject, strongly marked 
and clearly apprehended. With them public 
worship is the ' celebration of a service ' to God, 
a service acceptable in proportion to the mag- 
nificence of the building, the splendour of the 
ceremony, and the effect of the performance. 
The priest is the representative of the people 
before God, and the choristers are his ministers 
and subordinates, and therefore placed in the 
chancel, and clothed in white, that they may be 
separate from the congregation as a part of the 
priest's retinue, and themselves invested in a 
manner with a sacred office. The people stand 
aside to hear and to be impressed. 

From the other, that is, the evangelical sec- 
tion of the Church, we hear indeed frequent 
protests against ' scenic effects,' ' theatrical dis- 
plays,' and so forth, but I do not remember to 
have seen any attempt fairly to meet this falsa 
theory of church music by the counter state- 
ment of a true one, 

On the contrary, there is a vagueness of lan- 
guage on this subject, and a variety of practice 
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in evangelical churches and chapels, occasionally 
even a tendency to borrow the ornaments of 
the other party, which give too much reason to 
the supporters of the false theory to assert that 
we have no principles of our own, no rule to 
guide our practice in this respect 

Indeed we sometimes observe those among 
the clei^ who are most ready to denounce the 
ceremonies of the Ritualists, adopting and sanc- 
tioning the very principles which they condemn, 
although they generally, indeed, carry them out 
so imperfectly as, at least, to secure their flock 
from any danger of scenic effect or false excite- 
ment. It is no uncommon thing to enter a 
church in which one has reason to know that 
there are full hearts ready and waiting to utter 
their thankfulness in the way prescribed, and 
dearest to the people of God. The psalm is 
given out, and the people exhorted in good old 
fashion to sing to the praise and glory of God, 
when, lo ! instead of that sound of many wa- 
ters, which Ambrose described and delighted in, 
instead of a genuine hearty overflow of adora- 
tion from the lips of a thousand worshippers, wo 
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hear a piece of music, most frequently of such a 
kind, and so performed, that the people cannot 
join in it — have long given up the effort in 
despair — executed on behalf of the people by 
the gentleman who happens to hold the office of 
ot^anist, and three or four men, and as many 
women or boys, enthroned in 3 gallery, and 
shrouded in mystic seclusion behind a red 
curtain. 

Fortunate we esteem ourselves, if the tune is 
a real psalm tune, and the performance toler- 
ably reverent ; in too many cases the feelings 
are hurt and the ear tortured by feeble, tawdry 
compositions, destitute of force or meaning, sung 
not to the praise and glory of God, but for the 
display of the singers, the whole performance 
being not even remotely suggestive of devotion or 
praise, and to the ear of a musician excruciating. 

In such cases, where the principle of singing 
by deputy is actually adopted and sanctioned, 
it is not much to be wondered at, if such of the 
congregation as have a taste for good music 
should stray into a neighbouring church, where 
at least the ceremony is performed well. 
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And this admission of the false theory is 
what I am contending against, for the matter is 
not mended, but rather made worse, by improv- 
ing the performance, so long as the vicious 
principle is allowed. 

Just in proportion as the choir is more highly 
trained, the music more chaste and scientific, 
and the effect of the performance more striking, 
the people will be the more effectually shut out 
from taking part in the song of praise, and con- 
tented to be so excluded. 

And it often happens that when there is a 
sincere desire on the part of a clergyman, or the 
leading members of a congregation, to improve 
tlie singing, they yet take steps which lead them 
in a wrong direction. They add strength and 
variety to the oi^an, they engage a more scien- 
tific oiganist, they select and train choristers, 
setting them apart and distinguishing them from 
the congregation, by position or dress, or both. 
All such measures are manifestly founded on 
the false theory of church music. And though 
they may be, as they commonly are, acceptabl9 
to those who will not take the trouble to sing 
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for themselves, they certainly tend to impose 
on others the canon of Laodicea, and shut the 
mouths of all but the authorised singers. 

This, I repeat, is invariably the practical 
effect of such arrangements. The choir very 
naturally rises to the performance of more 
difficult music than is suitable for the unprac- 
tised multitude ; on the other hand, the ten- 
dency of all congregations is to formalism and 
apathy, and we take the surest way to indulge 
this disease, when we supply so good an excuse 
for silence as a well-trained choir. 

' But,' it is replied, ' my congregation will 
not sing.' If so, and if they have been fairly 
tried, which I should greatly doubt, there must 
indeed be a fault somewhere. It is not in the 
voice and ear, for assemblies of men and women 
are on the average about equal in those respects. 
It is not want of practice. Hullah classes will 
not mend it. The evil lies deeper. It lies in 
the hearts of the congregation. There must be 
a want of earnestness among the people, or there 
would not be so many silent worshippers. And 
the remedy must be looked for in the pulpit and 
X 
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the preacher. Let them hear more of the love of 
Christ I am sure, and the history of the Church 
fully bears me out, that whenever the heart is 
full of love, the lips will be ready with praise 

Indeed the connexion between faithful 
preaching and hearty singii^, their mutual 
good effect on each other, is remarkable. It 
was not without good reason that our Reformers 
appointed a psalm specially before and after 
sermon. When the love of Christ has been 
strongly set before an assembly of Christians, 
they cannot but give utterance to their feelings 
with their voice ; and when men, especially 
Englishmen, sing aloud and together, we may 
know that their hearts are open, the soil is 
loosened and ready for the seed. 

That English men and women can sing to- 
gether in good time and tune, without prepara- 
tion or training, must be well known to those 
who are at the pains to inquire. Any one may 
hear it, and can scarcely hear it unmoved, after 
any public religious meeting in London, in many 
parish churches, and in all dissentii^ chapels 
throughout the kingdom. 
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If I am asked to surest means for restoring 
the good old custom in any particular congre- 
gation, I should say, first of all abolish the red 
curtain, and disband the choir. It may be an un- 
popular act ; to break off a bad habit always de- 
mands a disagreeable effort, but it must be done. 
Or, if you think it desirable to engage a few of 
the more skilful to undertake the part of leaders 
or precentors in the psalm, let them be such as 
that you can confidently trust they ' believe in 
their heart what they sing with their mouth, and 
approve in their works what they believe in their 
hearts,' Let them sit in their ordinary places, 
and feel themselves to be still a part of the con- 
gregation, arid let their object and their desire 
be, not to display their own skill, but only to 
call forth the voice of praise from their fellow- 
Christians. 

If this be bond fide the wish and the purpose 
of all concerned, there will be no difficulty about 
particular arrangements. 

In the next place, let the people be exhorted, 
and taught how simple a duty they omit, how 
happy a privilege they forego, when they stand 
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silent in the congregation, and suffer others to 
praise God in thetr stead. There may be some 
reluctance at first to make the effort. There is 
an outer crust of reserve in all English Church- 
men, and among highly educated persons espe* 
cially, that will have to be riibbed off; but when 
once the ice is broken, when they have once/e/t 
that ' it is a good thing to praise the Lord ; yea, 
a joyful and pleasant thing to be thankful,' they 
will not easily let slip the privilege again. 

Let your organist, if you must needs have 
one, be a man whose chief qualification for the 
office is, that he desires above all things that 
the name of the Lord may be glorified. Then 
his object will be one with that of the pastor and 
of the flock ; in his choice of music and style of 
playing he will aim only to draw forth the voice 
of praise from the people. He will never be so 
happy as when he feels that the sound of his 
own performance is overpowered and drowned 
in the loud accord of many voices. 

The system of chanting requires so much 
careful practice, as to be evidently more suited 
to the choir than the mixed multitude of the 
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congregation. Therefore, If not entirely discon- 
tinued, it should be strictly limited to one psalm 
or canticle in each service. 

The singing of prayers, such as the earnest 
ejaculations in the Communion Service after 
each commandment, appears to me so absolutely 
inconsistent with serious devotion, as to require 
no remark here. 

It remains that great care should be applied 
to the selection of tunes, both with regard to 
their adaptation to the general purpose of 
worship, and to the words of the particular 
psalm or hymn. It is not only amoi^ the 
members of the village choir, but in persons 
of education and refinement, that we find a 
great want of knowledge and of judgment on 
this head. 

The kindred science of architecture is, to a 
fair extent, studied and understood by most 
educated persons, so that their eye is struck, 
and their taste offended, at the introduction of 
any addition or ornament that is inappropriate 
to the general design. But on the subject of 
music there is, by no means, the same amount 
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of information to be met with. Many of those 
who have to appoint the singing in a church, 
seem not to be aware that there is any peculiar 
style of music appropriate to pubUc worship. 

An air that may come under the vague de- 
nomination of ' pretty,' a melody which, from 
its feeble sentimentalism, is felt to be unfit for 
any other use, is considered suitable for this pur- 
pose, from whencesoever it is borrowed, and with 
whatever meaning it was first designed ; and 
thus we often hear words of the most -solemn and 
religious import adapted to a lover's lament, a 
pastoral melody, or a dance of fairies ; ' Drink 
to me only with thine eyes,' or ' Lightly 
tread, 'tis hallowed ground,' or, most strange 
and jarring of inconsistencies, ' Rousseau's 
Dream ! ' 

I believe that it is commonly thought that 
a psalm tune is a very easy thing to compose. 
Any teacher of the pianoforte, or any young 
lady who has taken six lessons in thorough 
bass, 18 held to be fully capable of such a simple 
performance ; and yet, if the object to be at- 
tained is considered, we ought to form a different 
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estimate of the powers required for the accom- 
plishment of it 

To produce music suitable for the voice of a 
multitude is, in itself, a work of science and of 
genius ; but to compose a strain which shall be 
the fitting expression of that wonderful and 
mysterious union of feelings which move a mul- 
titude of Christians, must, indeed, require the 
mind of a master. The greatest composers 
have known and felt this. Perhaps the principal 
triumph of Handel's genius is to be found in 
that work, in which, through such means of 
orchestra and chorus as he possessed, he has 
produced a wonderful, though of course a very 
distant imitation, of the song of triumph raised 
by the multitude of 600,000 Israelites on the 
further shore of the Red Sea, 

And let it further be remembered, that he 
- who composes a psalm tune, not only has the 
stupendous task of providing an expression for 
the feelings of a Christian multitude, but must 
produce a work of such a character, that while 
the most refined musician may hear tt, and take 
part in it with pleasure, the rudest and simplest 
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of Christians, young men and maidens, old men 
and children together, without art, or practice, 
or training, may join in it, and so pour out the 
fulness of their hearts' emotions, Mozart com- 
posed his masses for the most accomplished 
singers of the day ; the Protestant psalm tune 
is for the peasant and the mechanic. 

Surely when all this is considered, it must be 
admitted that a good psalm tune is the last 
work of a good musician. And hence we must 
not be surprised that they who understand the 
matter have been able to find so very small a 
number of really good and appropriate psalm 
tunes ont of the vast number current in our 
churches. Dr. Crotch's selection (the best) 
contains, of all measures, only seventy-eight 

No doubt where a vicious taste has possession 
of the ground, it will require time to form a cor- 
rect one. Still the attempt may be made with 
an almost certain prospect of success, and any 
congregation may be led by degrees to appre- 
ciate the highest and severest style of psalmody. 
And though our own collection of tunes is small, 
it must not be supposed that our choice is 
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bounded by limits so narrow. On the contrary, 
when our own is exhausted, the psalm books of 
Germany and Switzerland supply an inexhaust- 
ible stock of pure and noble church music. 

It must, however, be borne in mitid, that our 
great object is not the revival of a piMre taste, 
but the encouragement of a popular psalmody. 
And if there are tunes of a lower standard than 
the very best, yet so well known and so well 
liked as to be acceptable to the people, we 
must be contented, and thankful to have it so. 
Better to hear the praise of God heartily sung 
by the people to a vulgar tune, than an anthem 
of the highest order performed in the purest 
style by a dozen select singers. 

Let me only further surest that in lai^e 
parish churches, where the singing is usually led 
by the oigan, one psalm in each service, either 
before or after sermon, might be sung by the 
people without any musical accompaniment 
whatever, 

I believe that any clet^yman who would 
try the experiment, who would bestow some 
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pains with a view to cultivate real congrega- 
tional singing in his church, would find the 
result such as fully to repay the trouble her 
stowed upon it He would feel a pulse beating 
which was not felt before ; a glow in his con- 
gregation which is at once the sign and the 
effect of an active and healthy circulation. 

Might we not hope that, as in Jewel's time, 
neighbouring churches would take up the cus- 
tom, and that our Protestant service generally 
would soon cast off that reproach of coldness 
which is so commonly attached to it ? 

No fear lest the younger or more imagina- 
tive members of such a congregation should 
stray after the aesthetic allurements of the 
Churchof Rome; for their own service — a ser- 
vice in which they would then be active par- 
takers — would be instinct with life, and nerve, 
and enei^ ; and the most seductive programme 
of mass and ,anthem, executed with all the 
strength, vocal and instrumental, that the opera 
can lend, and aided by the most perfect scenic 
arrangements, would fa^ any more to enchain 
their senses, and would stand exposed in it? 
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proper character, as a cold, and tame, and in- 
sipid spectacle, a substitute only for the true 
music of the saints, a mere counterfeit of the 
real voice of the Church. 

A Pamphlet written in the year 1852. 
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